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A message from 
DAVID REMEZ 


"After leaving Latrun | visited 
our newest settlements in the 
desert. The spirit of our young 
settlers who are an outgrowth 
of all sectors of our labor move- 
ment is so alert, their hearts are 
so filled with love for this desert 
and with confidence in its recla- 
mation that one cannot help 
feeling the desert is in Janger 
of being threatened with new 
life and blossoming. We believe 
that the political desert which 
has closed in upon us must also 
retreat before the nation's life- 
urge and its staunch defense of 
its last hope. Long live our en- 
during solidarity on both sides 
of the ocean!" 


In 1947 
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Comment and Review 
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IN LINE oF Duty 


HE ZIONIST CONGRESS at Basle has cost 
American Jewry two of its ablest sons, JACOB 
FISHMAN and ALEXANDER H. PEKELIS, the first of 
whom died of a heart attack, during the Congress, 
and the second, in an airplane crash as he was re- 
turning from the Congress. 

Jacob Fishman, a veteran columnist of over fifty 
years in the Yiddish daily press, will leave.a gap 
scarcely replaceable. His accumulated experience and 
native sagacity will not easily be matched, and the 
Yiddish reader will long miss his sober, informed 
comment on general and Jewish topics. 

Alexander Pekelis, a comparatively young man, 
had already occupied positions of major responsi- 
bility in American Jewish life. He served as a repre- 
sentative of the Labor Zionist Organization in the 
American Zionist Emergency Council. His brilliant 
leadership of the American Jewish Congress’ Com- 
mission on Law and Social Action was responsible 
for such bold and imaginative actions as the ap- 
pearance in‘the Daily News case, described in this 
issue. 

The Jewish FRONTIER mourns the loss of these 
two.colleagues and friends. 


. 


THE ZIONIST CONGRESS 


r Ek 22ND ZIONIST CONGRESS, meeting in 


Basle just fifty years after Theodor Herzl con- 
vened the first Zionist Congress in the same city, 
carried out its deliberations in an atmosphere more 
ominous and pregnant with greater menace than Zion- 
ist history has ever known. Threat from every side 
hemmed in the delegations; hectoring comment and 
bullying silence hung over their every word and 
awaited their decision. 

Foremost in the minds of everyone was the worsen- 
ing plight of the Jewish DP’s, now a quarter of a 
million strong in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Bold 
representatives of the uprooted Jews themselves de- 
clared that their suffering must not sway the Congress 
decision, because they would stand firm in the camps 
for as long as might be necessary. Other evidences, 
however, stressed the urgency of some action which 
would break the dead!ock that kept the DP’s penned 
up in conditions that cannot but wear away morale. 
Moreover, it appeared that in the merger of the Amer- 
ican and British occupation zones 11 Germany, pres- 
sure would again be applied—not only from the Brit- 
ish side, but also from such Americans as those whose 
views were reflected in the Meader report—to reduce 
the DP’s in the American Zone to the same conditions 
the British maintained in their zone, as part of their 
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anti-Zionist ¢rlicy. The prospects of the speedy re- 
lease from Cyprus of Jewish refugees, caught trying 
to enter Palestine without visas, appeared to be grow- 
ing smaller; for the first group had hardly been re- 
moved from there when Britain announced that hence- 
forth it would reserve half the meagre monthly — 
of 1500 for DP’s in the British zone. 


ON THE diplomatic scene, additional pressure 
mounted. The hope of aid from the United Nations 
(for those who speculated on such an escape from 
what they regarded as the blind-alley of confrontation 
with a still hostile Britain), began to seem increas- 
ingly fantastic. The Soviet delegation and its hang- 
ers-on were now voting regularly with the Arabs on 
every proposal to impede Jewish immigration. More- 
over, after a long period of failure of Arab efforts, 
with Soviet support, to get UN approval for the prin- 
ciple that the views of Palestinian Arabs must be con- 
sidered before admitting Jewish refugees to Pales- 
tine, special circumstances at last enabled the Arabs to 
jockey through a resolution to this effect. Denmark 
had long complained of hundreds of thousands of 
German refugees whom it was compelled by circum- 
stances to maintain in its territory. In a trade with the 
Arabs, Denmark formulated a resolution directed 
against Settling refugees, against the desire of the lo- 
cal population, either in countries neighboring their 
own or in dependent territories. 


' 
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THE UNITED STATES agreed to this resolution. There- 


by it signalized a fact which had become fairly ap- 


parent ever since Mr. Grady of the State Department 
gave his seal of approval to the British federalization 
plan: America was no longer seriously fighting (to 
the extent that it once had) for the immediate admis- 
sion of the famous 100,000 to Palestine, in advance 
of a final political solution. It had bowed, to all in- 
tents and purposes, to the British insistence that the 
White Paper criteria for Jewish immigration must 
prevail until a political settlement was agreed upon. 
Consequently, there was apparently no longer any 
point in continuing to uphold the former American 
position that, in accordance with the terms of the 
mandate, Jewish immigration to Palestine was of 
right, and not on sufferance by local Arabs. Thus, 
with the November elections behind us, the United 
States, at the very beginning of the Basle Congress 
session, acquiesced in a UN resolution which laid 
down that, in such a matter as admitting the 100,000 
Jewish DP’s, possible objections of the Palestine Arab 
should be given serious consideration—a view which 
had been specifically and repeatedly repudiated by the 
United States heretofore. 








America gave its attention rather to finding a final 
solution; and in so doing, it also brought pressure to 
bear on the Zionist Congress. On the eve of the open- 
ing of the Congress, Secretary of State Byrnes urged 
Jews and Arabs to attend the January London Con- 
ference and promised to send an observer if the Jews 
and Arabs attended; and he released an exchange of 
letters of December 2nd between himself and Minis- 
ter Bevin, in which the British Foreign Minister de- 
clared he would be prepared to consider all proposals 
made at London, and that he was “not committed” 
to any proposal in advance-—not even the British fed- 
eralization plan which he intended to present. What 
inducement did Byrnes have to offer the Zionists for 
attending the London Conference? The implication of 
his letter was that America saw some signs of British 
willingness to make certain concessions to the parti- 
tion idea—an idea which he understood, most Zionist 
leaders would be likely to accept as, in principle, a 
suitable basis for compromise. However, American 
support for partition as a solution of the Palestine 
problem has always been urged within definite limits. 
As President Truman had stated, it was not advanced 
as an American suggestion. But a possible compromise 


between, on the one hand, the type of partition to 


which the Zionist Executive might agree and, on the 
other, the British federalization plan would, said the 
President, find America ready to cooperate. 


WITH ALL this pressure upon the Congress to seek 
an agreed solution in Palestine through the London 
Conference, and to choose a leadership ready to go to 
any reasonable lengths in this attempt, British activi- 
ties in Palestine, both actual and rumored, supplied 
additional incentives, or even threats, which might in- 
cline the Congress to an accommodating attitude. Al- 
though the major offensive which began on June 29th 
had been called off, the irritability of the British armed 
forces was displayed in innumerable little ways. Dur- 
ing the two-week session of the Congress, in Jeru- 
salem alone — twenty Jews were wounded and one 
slain in what were officially described as “regrettable 
accidents”: a British tommy-gunner, in a truck pass- 
ing a Jewish bus, or while standing watch over a 
group of Jews lined up for inspection of documents, 
let his trigger-finger slip and sprayed four or five Jews 
at a time with lead. Christmas spirits were worked 
off on December 26 when British soldiers in Jeru- 
salem and Natanyah shattered Jewish storefronts and 
looted the shops. In Jerusatem all the books in the 
window display of one store were stolen, except Koe- 


stler’s Thieves in the Night, demonstratively left there 


by itself as a memento. At the same time, the Mufti’s 
military organization, which had long been allowed 
to parade the streets openly in uniform, now was able 
to carry out a series of political assassinations of Arabs 
favoring an understanding with Jews—even though 
the British had been forewarned by the Haganah that 
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one victim was marked by the Mufti group for 
killing. And, in addition to all these straws in the 
wind, a rumor spread, during the early days of last 
month, that the government was planning a resump- 
tion of the June 29th attack, in reprisal for Jewish 
terrorist activities. The rumor was denied, but its 
echoes filled the air with the menace of what might be 
British policy if Jews did not go to London. 


THERE may have been some British circles who imag- 
ined that, under the pressure of these developments 
and threats, the Congress would be more likely to 
choose a leadership which the present Labor Govern- 
ment would consider as “moderate.” Those who knew 
better the mood of Jews and of the Zionist movement, 
those who most earnestly desired a speedy, agreed set- 
tlement in Palestine and were prepared for any rea- 
sonable concessions in order to facilitate it, understood 
and gave warning, that the thickening atmosphere of 
threats and disillusionment, far from inducing a mood 
of conciliation, would further embitter the Congress 
and stiffen the mood of resistance. Every new confir- 
mation of the White Paper line by Britain, every 
weakening by the United States in its declarations on 
Palestine, every successful trick by the Arabs in the 
UN, swung the Congress away from those leaders 
who, like Dr. Weizmann, hoped for an understanding 
at London under present circumstances. The terrorist 
groups. in Palestine were strengthened by this situa- 
tion; and the truce which they declared for the dura- 
tion of the Congress, purportedly in order that the 
Congress should: not be subject to threats from them, 
was more ominous in its reverberations and promises 
than their “normal” activity. But, besides, they felt 
bold enough to utter direct threats at the Congress, 
not only through pamphlets, but through the voice 
of William B. Ziff, present with the Revisionist 
delegation. 

The Congress paid little heed to the terrorist ulti- 
mata: their activities were unanimously and unequivo- 
cally condemned in a Congress resolution. But the 
votes on the main issues before the Congress, if they 
were influenced to any significant extent by the war- 
of-nerves atmésphere, must be interpreted as a reac- 
tion against, rather than an acquiescence to, the con- 
ditions intinrated by Great Britain in its campaign of 
attrition on the eve of the London Conference. The 
crucial vote came on the “political resolution,” includ- 
ing the question of participating in the London Con- 
ference. The resolution as adopted was a rejection not 
of the policy of the outgoing Executive, which looked 
toward participation in the Congress: it was, in effect, 
an endorsement of that policy; but so formulated as to 
reject the “moderate” leadership responsible for it, 
whom England had hoped to see endorsed. 


BEFORE the vote was taken there were three resolu- 
tions against participation “under existing circum- 
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stances,” and two resolutions on the other side of the 
question. The Revisionists and the Movement for 
Labor Unity withdrew their anti-participation resolu- 
tions in favor of that sponsored by Dr, Abba Hillel 
Silver, for which most General Zionists, the Mizrachi, 
and the Revisionists voted — altogether 171 dele- 
gates. The Hashomer Hatzair (pro-Weizmann but 
anti-Partition) did mot withdraw their resolution, or 
vote in favor of the MAPAI resolution for participa- 
tion; so that the latter resolution drew only 154 votes 
(MAPAI and most Hadassah and some General Zion- 
ists) and the Silver resolution passed by a plurality 
of votes. 

There are significant differences between the “anti- 
participation” resolution proposed by the Movement 
of Labor Unity and that finally passed. The resolution 
which was withdrawn not only opposed going to the 
London Conference “under existing circumstances,” 
but demanded a Jewish State in an “undivided Pales- 
tine.” Even though this very phrase had been adopted, 
through Dr. Silver's insistence, at the pre-Congress 
Convention of the Z.O.A. in Atlantic City, it was 
eliminated from the political resolution as finally 
passed at Basle. Thus the Congress resolution does not 
rule out Partition— not does it forbid going to the 
Conference, under “altered” circumstances. 

The difference between this and the MAPAI reso- 
lution is slight, but significant. The MAPAI resolu- 
tion instructed the incoming Executive to go to Lon- 
don; not unconditionally, to be sure, but subject to 
its ‘own discretion. The Silver resolution permits the 
Executive to go, but under conditions which will 
satisfy another, larger body—the Actions Committee, 
of close to 80 persons. The policy was the szme—but 
the procedure was one which made it difficult for 
Weizmann to become again the Zionist leader. This 
was precisely the purpose of the difference. 


HUMAN RIcGuHTs AT LAKE SUCCESS 


HE MOST obvious truth about the United Na- 

tions is that it is a political “log-rolling” arena, 
whose decisions are reached by shifting alliances and 
bloc trading of votes. In the main, however, the im- 
mediate gains or losses of this competition, are no 
more tangible considerations than the applause or 
blame of public opinion, directly expressed in Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly resolutions, in- 
directly in press dispatches, editorials, radio com- 
ments, and even wider vocal repercussions. Every 
resolution is phrased, accordingly, in terms of high 
and abstract ideals, such as peace, freedom, and hu- 
man welfare, even though one has to look for more 
material incentives in order to understand why one 
resolution in favor of peace, freedom, or human wel- 
fare was passed, while another was discarded. On the 
other hand, once adopted, such a resolution and dec- 
laration of principles begins a life of its own, apart 
from the motives through which it was passed; and 
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it is impossible to foretell exactly what role it may 
play as a precedent and guide sometime in the future. 

Among the ideal principles which figured prom- 
inently in the resolutions of the Fall 1946 session of 
the UN General Assembly in New York were the 
principles of human rights. How far are the resolu- 
tions adopted in this field likely to advance the actual 
protection of human rights? 


Franco 


Two MAJOR ISSUES before the General Assembly 
session, the Spanish and the South African cases, had 
a remote or direct bearing on the problem of defin- 
ing the boundaries between domestic jurisdiction and 
international concern in matters of human rights. 
The UN decision to recommend the recall of dip- 
lomatic representatives from Spain by members who 
still maintained them there does not seem to intro- 
duce radically new elements into international rela- 
tions, nor is it likely to establish a procedure for im- 
plementing international concern with human rights. 
Outright on-recognition of disapproved regimes was 
widely practiced by individual governments, partic- 
ularly the United States, after Worla War I. Inter- 
national sanctions of graver significance than any so 
far recommended against Spain were adopted by the 
League of Nations during the Italo-Ethiopian war. 
For a time such measures fell into disfavor, because 
they were felt to be ineffective. That they were now 
employed again (in a relatively mild form, in this 
first resolution) was probably owing to the fact that 
it seemed likely that, through informal pressure by 
the British and United States governments, the pres- 
ent fascist regime in Spain might in any case be re- 
placed by a new government, perhaps one somewhat 
more respectful of human rights. The UN resolution, 
though it is much milder than desired by some 
groups, represents a successful effort by the Slavic 
bloc in the UN and by other supporters of exiled 
Spanish Republican circles to assert the claim that 
any governmental shift which may occur in Spain 
should meet with their ideas of a suitable change, not 
only with the criteria of the British Foreign Office 
and the American State Department. Whether this 
will hasten or retard the replacement of Franco, and 
how it may affect the manner of his overthrow, re- 
mains to be seen. : 
There can be little. question that for some of the 
delegations readiness to vote for the resolution on 
Spain, or reluctance to vote agai=st it, expressed the 
general condemnation of the anti-democratic character 
of the Falangist regime. The pressure of public opin- 
ion was certainly moved largely from this basis. But, 
formally, the argument for the resolution was made 
mainly on the grounds of Franco’s past associations 
with the Axis aggressors, and of the danger of fu- 
ture fascist aggression from Spain. The anti-demo- 
cratic nature of the regime was mot cited as legal 
grounds for action. The proofs of the immediate ag- 
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gressive potentialities in Spain were not convincing; 
so, the argument ran that, as a fascist regime, Spain 
was by nature a potential source of aggression. In 
other words, the precedent laid down is not for ac- 
tion on grounds of violating human rights, but on 
the grounds of the potential threat to internationa! 
peace inherent in any anti-democratic regime. But the 
possibilities of getting international action against 
other anti-democratic regimes, on the grounds that 
they are by nature potential aggressors, are extremely 
restricted. Not that there are so few totalitarian re- 
gimes to deal with; but almost all of them are already 
members of UN, and the membership of that body is 
made up, according to its Charter, of “peace-loving” 
states. Thus, most countries whose basic governmen- 
tal structure denies one or another of the accepted hu- 
man rights are constitutionally protected against in- 
ternational action.of the kind taken against Franco at 
the last UN General Assembly Session. 


Indians in South Africa 

IN THE CASE of the Union of South Africa, an issue 
of human rights arose with respect to a member of 
the UN. South Africa was rebuked on two separate 
points: its proposal to annex its contiguous mandated 
territory of South West Africa was rejected; and a 
complaint by India of the treatment of South African 
Indians in the Union itself was implicitly supported 
by the General Assembly. The question of South West 
Africa did not touch on the point of domestic jurisdic- 
tion, even though the background of South African 
oppression of its own colored population was obvi- 
ously present in the minds of those who refused to ap- 
prove annexation. The other problem bore directly on 
the question of domestic jurisdiction. 

India raised an issue of the internal legislation and 
administrative practices of the Union of South Africa, 
in derogation of the human rights of South Africans 
of Indian descent. The formal basis for considering 
this a matter of international concern was the record 
of intra-Imperial negotiations and agreements on this 
matter, between South Africa, India (even today, not 
yet independent, though already a UN member), and 
various ministries of the United Kingdom. The South 
African and British argument against action by the 
General Assembly on the complaint was that this his- 
tory was insufficient grounds for considering the do- 
mestic legislation of South Africa a matter of interna- 
tional concern; they demanded that the dispute be 
referred to the Hague Court—where it is quite possi- 
ble that their contention would have been sustained. 
But two-thirds of the General Assembly preferred ‘to 
set their own precedent in this case, and they asserted 
their right to counsel two UN members to compose 
their differences, even when one of them claimed that 
the point at issue was solely a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction. 

While action was taken in this case, it will be no- 
ticed that no claim of international concern with hu- 
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man rights as such lies behind the resolution. The res- 
olution addressed itself solely to the fact of a dispute 
between two UN members. It is true that the General 
Assembly voiced its opinion that, for the sake of bet- 
ter relations with India, South Africa should adopt a 
policy conforming not only to the agreements between 
the two governments but also to “the relevant provi- 
sions of the (UN) Charter.” These “relevant pro- 
visions,’ no doubt, refer to the scattered references 
to “human rights and fundamental freedoms” con- 
tained in the Charter. But nowhere is there any sug- 
gestion that these “provisions” alone justify UN ac- 
tion on matters claimed as belonging under domestic 
jurisdiction. 

It is likely that the General’ Assembly resolution 
may have considerable significance in the determina- 
tion of the future course of South African policy to- 
wards Indians; just as, to a lesser extent, the rejection 
of the proposed annexation of South West Africa may 
eventually be reflected in the Union’s policy ‘towards 
Negroes. But the resolution does not seem to open 
up any new principles or procedures for the interna- 
tional protection of human rights generally. On this 
point, the matter stands as follows: 

1) As under the minorities treaties, direct interna- 
tional concern with human rights rests on provisions 
in specific treaties and compacts, such as are included 
in the Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian peace 
treaties, or the Austro-Italian Tyrol agreement. 

2) Except where specific provision is made for in- 
ternational supervisory rights, as in trusteeship agree- 
ments or the Trieste compact, there is much less war- 
rant for international action under those treaties than 
was available before the war for similar agreements. 
The League of Nations procedure provided for action 
on a simple complaint, by any state, directly involved 
or not, charging treaty violation; in the UN it seems 
necessary for some interested state to be able to make 
a plausible argument for the existence of a threat to 
international tranquillity, in order to warrant action 
on an infringement of human rights, constituting a 
treaty violation. 


“Genocide” 

THE QUESTION of human rights also arose at the As- 
sembly in connection—though a very vague connec- 
tion, to be sure—with the calamitous sufferings of the 
Jews. One resolution, moved by Egypt, called upon all 
countries to treat their racial minorities well—with 
the well-veiled but ironically obvious intimation that 
the chief benefit arising from such a reform would be 
that Jews would then no longer have any humani- 
tarian claims to Palestine. This resolution was so bold 
a piece of sheer propaganda, with so absolute a lack 
of significance in relation to the problem of human 
rights, that we need not discuss it further. The Jewish 
situation figured in quite a different way in the reso- 
lution calling for the international enactment of a 
new crime—‘‘genocide.” 
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The recommendation that an international conven- 
tion be drawn up making individuals criminally re- 
sponsible for plotting and for carrying out the ex- 
termination of a racial group is the only suggestion of 
a direct attack, through international means, on vio- 
lations of basic human rights to come out of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Session. It plugs a hole in the legal 
precedents set up by the Charter and the verdict of 
the Nuremberg tribunal, which labelled genocide a 
“war crime” only to the extent that it was closely con- 
nected with the crime of plotting and carrying out an 
aggressive war. If enacted by an international conven- 
tion and generally ratified, it would not only avoid the 
criticisms leveled against the Nuremberg proceedings 
as ex post facto law (to meet which the American 
judge at Nuremberg, Francis Biddle, has proposed an 
international penal convention against the crime of 
aggressive war); it would also presumably authorize 
and obligate every government to act against geno- 
cidal criminals, just as they do against pirates and slave 
traders. A future Haj Amin al Husseini might find his 
path as a refugee less smooth. But, in the final analy- 
sis even if a convention -on the subject were actually 
adopted, genocide would hardly prove as simple a 
matter to deal with as is piracy, or the slave or opium 
trade. Questions would certainly arise, such as, at 
what point does genocide begin; and it is more than 
likely that they would be answered in terms of gas 
chambers, or at best deliberate mass-starvation, rather 
than expropriations, expulsions, or discriminatory 
practices. In fact, it hardly seems possible that any acts 
would be classified as genocidal except persecutions 
so horrible that they could only be perpetrated as an 
incident to war; but then the convention on genocide 
would give us only the meagre comfort of another 
independent count in the indictment and condemna- 
tion of future mass murderers, after a war. 


"THREE CONFERENCES 


} ioe DECISION of the United Jewish Appeal, at 
its Atlantic City Conference, to set a goal of $170 
million for its 1947 fund-raising campaign is above 
all a measure of the suffering to which European 
Jewry is still exposed in the second year after libera- 
tion. The “displaced” Jews of the German zones have 
grown in number to well over 200,000, and, while 
aid in varying degree is granted by the several occu- 
pational forces, the minimum needs of the refugees 
in Germany still require large supplementary grants 
from Jewish private organizations. In Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, a large proportion of the remaining 
Jewish population of six hundred thousand is de- 
pendent on relief; which, for lack of any adequate 
effort by the state or international relief agencies, 
must be provided to a major extent by private Jewish 
organizations. While the United Nations debate end- 
lessly how to dispose of the troublesome refugee prob- 
lem, the drive of homeless Jews to Palestine is adding 
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thousands upon thousands of new immigrants to the 
responsibility of the Yishuv; and it is well known 
how vitally dependent upon contributed funds is the 
development program which makes possible the ab- 
sorption of this home-coming mass. 

The $100 million which the UJA asked for last 
year was fully granted by American contributors. The 
mounting gravity of the need makes it essential that 
this year’s minimum of $170 millions be as gener- 
ously subscribed. We may hope, and should certainly 
do everything to bring it about, that governmental 
and intergovernmental aid will be made more ade- 
quate this year. After so many other reparations 
claims, of hardly greater urgency and merit, have 
been adjusted, it is time that the meager $22.5 mil- 
lion already set aside for Jews out of German foreign 
assets should be actually applied to Jewish rehabilita- 
tion, and that other German assets, in neutral coun- 
tries, or heirless estates available for indemnification 
should be turned over for this purpose. Yet even if 
greater success is achieved this year in getting some 
action in that field, nobody can expect the results to 
eliminate the needs which the 1947 UJA campaign 
is set up to provide for. The $170 million is a mini- 
mum which must be raised by the three organizations 
of the UJA this year. At least the Jewish community, 
and men of good will among the Gentile contributors 
to UJA, must not fall short. 


THE 23RD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NaA- 
tional Committee for Labor Palestine held in New 
York City also adopted an unprecedentedly large 
quota for its 1947 campaign. In comparison with the 
$170 million of the UJA, the $5 million objective of 
the Histadrut campaign is a minor sum. Nevertheless 
the functions of refugee reception and training, of re- 
construction and rescue, which have to be supported 
by this fund bulk large in the total picture of Jewry’s 
post-war rehabilitation program. The characteristic 
pioneering spirit of the Histadrut, its tendency to 
mount great efforts upon a comparatively flimsy mate- 
rial base, insure that this fund will, as always, be ap- 
plied boldly to strategic tasks in the whole effort of 
Jewish rehabilitation. 

A welcome innovation at the pro-Histadrut Con- 
ference was the representation there of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The Jewries of the southern part of this 
hemisphere have begun in recent years to come into 
closer contact with United States Jewry. The greater 
responsibility which both Jewries of the Western 
Hemisphere must now bear demands that this co- 
operation should become more and more effective. 


AT THE END OF DECEMBER, IN PHILADELPHIA, 
another conference was opened, one at which Ameri- 
can Jewry is considering how it may help the reha- 
bilitation work in Palestine not through money but 
through men. The Hechalutz Convention will prob- 
ably receive far less public attention than the fund- 
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raising conferences, commensurate with the ratio 
in America’s contribution in money, as compared with 
men, to the upbuilding of Palestine. It is a mistake to 
think, however, that the idea of a khalutz movement 
in America is completely foreign to the young Jew at- 
tracted by Zionism. Just the contrary may be the case. 
The logic, or perhaps rather the psychological ten- 
sion, of Zionism is toward the ideal of i> khalutz: 
towards resolving for oneself in a rejuvenated Jewish 
community in Palestine the inadequacies and conflicts 
which Zionism brings to consciousness, in its diag- 
nostic analysis of the Diaspora; towards participating 
personally in the heroic effort which Zionism de- 
mands in Palestine, instead of only sending money. 
The history of American khalutzim in Palestine since 
the First World War, a continuous history since 
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1930, and in recent years a history of predominantly 
native American young Jews, has no great numbers 
or imposing statistics to recite; but it represents the 
purest triumph of the Zionist idea in this country. 
The more seriously American young people have 
taken Zionism—and in past years it has become a 
serious matter, indeed—the greater the attraction of 
the khalutz movement. The power of its appeal to 
Zionists is now greater than ever; and a favorable 
turn of political events, the end towards which all 
our efforts are directed, may make it essential that the 
ranks of Hechalutz Organization of America should 
be greatly expanded and its functions substantially 
enlarged. 

Now more than ever Hechalutz deserves the in- 
creased support of Zionist and Jewish organizations. 


in Palestine 





MILESTONES ON A PIONEER ROAD 


. yboenurg 14, 1946 was a great day in the 
history of the collectivist village, Ain Kharod. 
It marked the completion of the first twenty-five 
years of its existence. The “Journal” that appeared 
on the eve of this occasion was a de-luxe booklet 
of fifty pages, summarizing the present status of the 
kibbutz and recounting past events. The entire 
booklet bears the stamp of the tension prevailing 
in the country. It also reflects the revolutionary 
moods and forces which animated the settlement’s 
quarter century of existence. 


From the point of view of the historian, at least, 
modern times have the advantage of keeping ex- 
tensive records. The experiences of Ain Kharod in 
collective living during the past twenty-five years 
are well documented. In the near future a compre- 
hensive history of this commune will appear. For 
the moment, this anniversary issue of the daily Ain 
Kharod Journal will suffice to trace the significant 
stages of its development; some of which are dealt 
with at length, while others are merely referred to 
in passing, on the assumption that the members 
of Ain Kharod would, in most cases, recall the de- 
tails. 


AIN KHAROD was founded during the heroic period 
in Zionism and at. a time when the entire world 
believed that humanity had turned the corner. The 
Balfour Declaration was still fresh, and only in- 
corrigible skeptics doubted the sincerity of Britain’s 
intentions toward the Jewish people. Throughout the 
Western world the era of faith in international co- 
operation and goodwill was still in its heyday. In 
Eastern Europe, whence most of the original mem- 
bers of Ain Kharod had come, the revolution in 


Russia seemed to confirm the belief that the world 
was verily witnessing the advent of human equality 
and brotherhood. The third “Aliyah,” that wave of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine that came im- 
mediately after World War I, was profoundly im- 
bued with these moods. This context gave rise to 
a unique organization — “Gdud Avodah” — the 
Legion of Labor. Although small in numbers, this 
organization set itself the heroic task of establish- 
ing a Jewish collective society in Palestine. In their 
youthful enthusiasm they scarecly reckoned with 
the difficulties that such a project would encounter. 
They sincerely believed that the plan was capable 
of realization within a short time, and would solve 
at one blow both the national and social problems 
of the Jewish people. 

That these historic tasks were not accomplished 
in a brief time is not surprising. But the energies 
unleashed by this movement produced concrete 
results which, although more modest than originally 
anticipated, served as a solid foundation for the 
present-day structure of the Yishuv. One of its ac- 
complishments was Ain Kharod. 

There were severa! novel characteristics about 
Ain Kharod in its first days. Small collectives, on 
the pattern of Daganiah, had existed since before 
World War I, but Ain Kharod set the pattern for 
the large commune. Membership was to be unre- 
stricted, open to anyone who wished to join; its basis 
would be the economic absorptive capacity of the 
settlement rather than selection by personal traits. 
Since the “Gdud Avodah” felt that within a short 
time everyone would belong toa. collective, and 
there would exist no other form of social life, there 
was no purpose in a system of selection of mem- 
bership on the basis of the adaptability of the indi- 
vidual to a collective form of life. 
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Ain Kharod was also the settlement that to all 
intents and purposes opened the “Emek,” the 
Valley of Jezreel, to Jewish settlement. In 1921, 
when Jewish national and social redemption seemed 
to be at hand, the settlement of the broad, though 
often barren or swampy, areas of the Emek 
beckoned to the young. Imbued with social daring, 
these young people were also moved by powerful 
pioneering instincts and a strong desire to reshape 
their personal lives. No doubt, there was a good 
deal of youthful romanticism in their approach. 
But temperamentally they were not inclined to com- 
promise. They fully believed in their social vision. 
They also felt the need to implement it in their 
day-to-day life. The desolate Emek therefore served 
as a special challenge. 

Some of the more extreme features of the 
ideology of the “Gdud .vodah” soon had to be dis- 
carded. The realistic kernel of their vision remained. 
When the settlers arrived at the spring of Kharod 
at the foot of Mt. Gilboa in the fall of 1921, they 
were few in number. The land was strewn with 
rocks and the spring, partly blocked, had created 
large malarial swamps. They attacked the task with 
a will. Communication with the outside world was 
often difficult during the rainy winter season, when 
the heavy soil turned into deep, sticky mud. Often 
rations were short. But they were young, enthusi- 
astic, and imbued with a great ideal of a collective 
Jewish commonwealth. Such little inconvenience 
did not seem to matter. In their first reaction against 
thé small-town middle class existence in Eastern 
Europe, from which most of them had come, they 
even welcomed hardship and danger. 

The Journal points out the phenomenal growth 
which has taken place in the past twenty-five years. 
Seventy-four persons were in Ain Kharod during 
its first day. Today there are twelve hundred. The 
author of a brief resume, Shlomo Lavi, a pioneer 
of the Jewish labor movement in the country, writes 
with pride that during this time five hundred chil- 
dren have been born in Ain Kharod; that despite 
great hardships dtring the first years, the infant 
mortality was the lowest in the world; and that 
about one hundred of these children have already 
reached maturity and are now full-fledged members 
of the commune. It should be noted that his pride 
is justified. Even a casual observation of the new 


. generation in Ain Kharod produces a powerful im- 


pression. From the physical point of view alone, 
these youngsters impress one as almost a new breed 
by their stature and general appearance of vigor. 


THIS festival issue of the Journal touches briefly on 
many serious problems which at various times have 
troubled the people who founded Ain Kharod. The 
younger generation, born and raised in Palestine, 
presented such a major problem. What would they 
grow up to be? Would they know and understand 
the European background of their parents and the 
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inner struggles they underwent in order to become 
farmers in a collective in Palestine? Would they 
respond to the needs and the cries for help and 
guidance that were bound to come from the Jewish 
Dispersion in Europe? Or would they grow up to 
take their own environment for granted, and be- 
come strangers to that Jewish world from which 
their parents had fled? It was realized, especially by 
the more sensitive people in Ain Kharod and similar 
communes, that the younger generation was bound 
to undergo a crisis the day it discovered the tragic 
background of Diaspora from which they were sepa- 
rated by only one generation. 

Now, at the end of twenty-five years, the answer 
to these misgivings is known. The younger gen- 
eration in Ain Kharod weathered the crisis easily. 
They grew up as persons with a keen appreciation 
of the history of their people. Native as they are to 
the Palestinian landscape, Israel in Europe is not a 
strange people to them. Their record in the war, 
as well as their attitudes toward new immigrants 
from Europe, who come to Ain Kharod for training 
or to stay, has sufficiently dispelled the fears of their 
parents. 

Not that the Palestinian-born generation had to 
undergo the same emotional and spiritual turmoil 
that most of their parents suffered. They were spared 


.many of the aches and pains of their fathers who 


turned to collective farming, in many instances, 
fresh from the school bench. The principle of return 
to labor, and especially to agriculture, cost many of 
them gréat effort. In the beginning it was a matter 
of conscience with them, and some literally broke 
themselves in the process of this transformation. 

The children of Ain Kharod were spared this or- 
deal. They also missed the burning enthusiasm of 
their parents who, twenty-five years ago, were con- 
vinced that the Jewish and social revolution were 
around the corner. They take for granted their mode 
of collective living. They take for granted the life 
of working people. But they have not become smug. 
The’ younger generation of Ain Kharod has pro- 
duced two of the more promising younger poets in 
the country—Zerubavel and Moshe Tobenkin— 
whose writings are extremely sensitive on the per- 
sonal level as well as vibrant with response to the 
tragedy that has occurred in Europe and to the 
present drama of “illegal” immigration and the re- 
sistance in Palestine. 


NoTING this growth and healthy development, 
Shlomo Lavi predicts in this issue of the Journal 
that in the next twenty-five years Ain Kharod should 
grow to a population of nearly four thousand. For-~ 
an agricultural settlement, this would be a sizeable - 
number. All this growth occurred on a stretch of - 
land that at the beginning supported practically 
no population. 

Whether Lavi’s prediction will come true or not 
depends on many factors, most of which are not in 
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the hands of the people of Ain Kharod. It depends 
on whether the displaced Jews of Europe will suc- 
ceed in reaching Palestine. The political regime in 
the country in the coming decades will also have a 
decisive influence. Looking at the panorama of Ain 
Kharod one is convinced that the prediction could 
come true, given favorable circumstances. 

The vitality the settlement has displayed in its 
first quarter century is phenomenal. For the sake 
of the American reader we may omit the statistics 
of various kinds of production and other economic 
data. A glance from the veranda of Ain Kharod's 
communal dining room across the valley at its feet 
is sufficient substantiation for the dry statistical 
tables. The fields green in October after seven rain- 
less months, the dark masses of the orchards, the 
fish ponds, the numerous well-stocked barns, prove 
the figures. Even more significant are the cultural 
and educational achievements of Ain Kharod, sur- 
passing any settlement of similar size. 


WHuo, for instance, would expect to find an art 
museum of considerable proportions in an agricul- 
tural village far from a city? The one in Ain Kharod 
is called Mishkan Amanut—Tabernacle of Art. At 
present it is still housed in a three-room barrack. 
The paintings, sculpture, and ancient samples of 
folk art are too numerous to be exhibited at one 
time, although the ones displayed are woefully 
crowded. Many are therefore kept stored in the 
basement of the barrack and the exhibits are 
changed from time to time. The director of the 
museum, Khayim Aptekar, has hopes for a more 
permanent structure to house his growing art 
treasure, and tells his plans and hopes to anyone 
who will listen. He is himself a painter of recog- 
nized standing in the country. One of the early 
members of Ain Kharod, he clung to his art even 
during the pioneering days when there was neither 
time nor money to be spared for such activities. He, 
as well as another hopeful painter, therefore worked 
as bakers during the night and painted during the 
days. Later, as Ain Kharod grew more prosperous, 
he was given an opportunity to study in Paris for a 
time. After his return he did not resume his baking. 
‘The project of the museum was then undertaken 
and he was put in charge. In addition, he was as- 
signed such other duties as teaching art and 
supervising the archives of the settlement. These 
duties permitted him to continue his own work and 
to occupy himself with matters close to his heart. 
This arrangement is interesting and significant as 
well. During the early days of Ain Kharod and 
similar communes the problem of the artist and the 
man of letters in the collective settlements did not 
figure prominently. As a matter of fact, many of 
the members of Ain Kharod had been intellectuals 
and men of letters before going on the land. In 
their rebellion against the Diaspora form of Jewish 
existence they stressed physical labor of any kind, 
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and agricultural work especially, as more important, 
at that time, than intellectual pursuits. In the process 
of transforming the Jews into a normally function- 
ing economic organism, they argued, it would be 
well for the intellectual to turn labore:. Writers 
and poets could nevertheless always continue to 
obey their muse after working hours. Painters, 
musicians, sculptors, whose creative activities re- 
quired not only time and inspiration but also costly 
materials, presented a more difficult problem. The 
communes realized that this problem. would have 
to be answered in time if the commune as a social 
form of existence was to succeed and appeal to all 
types of people. Ain Kharod boasts today that this 
problem has been solved satisfactorily and shows 
much proof in support of this claim. 

Nor is the Tabernacle of Art the only unusual 
cultural institution in Ain Kharod. The Journal de- 
votes space to another establishment—the Khayim 
Shturman House. 

Khayim Shturman was one of the early pioneers 
in Palestine. He belonged to the romantically re- 
nowned Hashomer—organization of Jewish guards 
—before World War I, when the task of being a 
watchman in the few Jewish settlements of that 
period required courage, idealism—and a high degree 
of understanding of the neighboring Arabs. After the 
war he joined Ain Kharod as a member, although 
he was considerably older than most of the others 
in the settlement. His exemplary behavior as a com- 
rade and member of the commune gained for him 
the respect and affection of all. In 1938, during the 
Arab riots, he was killed when the automobile in 
which he was riding passed over a mine placed in 
the roadway by terrorists. 

The Shturman House was established as a me- 
morial to him. This institution serves as a natural 
science museum and an institute for the study of the 
district in which Ain Kharod is located, its fauna, 
flora, climate, and antiquities. The beautiful concrete 
structure stands on the slope of the hill, command- 
ing a wide view of the Valley of Jezreel to the West 
and the hills of Trans-Jordan to the East. 

In addition to the Tabernacle of Art and the 
Shturman House, Ain Kharod boasts an open-air 
theatre accommodating a great number of people. It 
is in use as a theatre during the eight rainless months 
of the year, both for stage productions and films. 
During the rainy season the stage reverts to the 
younger generation for basketball and similar sports. 
During these months, when mass gatherings outdoors 
are impossible, the communal dining room—which 
serves as a town hall in every commune, in addition 
to its more prosaic function as a place where one 
eats—is utilized for concerts and similar functions. 


THE Journal devotes much space to these accomplish- 
ments, and on the back cover there appears the elabo- 
rate program of the celebration which marked the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary. But the fifty 
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pages of the booklet constantly revert to the tensions 
of the present and recall the men of Ain Kharod in 
the detention camps, the “illegal” immigrants on 
their leaky vessels steering toward the shores of 
Palestine, the threatening future. 

“It is a time of siege for our people,” writes Aaron 
Tzisling, “a time of trial for the community and 
disillusionment for man. But there is no greater 
danger than becoming reconciled to the thought 
that ‘man is like that.’ We once dared to go against 
the current. It is apparently necessary to realize that 
the road is longer than we had thought in our first 
enthusiasm.” And Shlomo Lavi, concluding his 
survey and analysis of the first twenty-five years, 
appeals to the young people to continue “the golden 
chain, forged in the blood of many generations and 
thousands of years. . . Remember that you are chil- 
dren of the most unfortunate, most dispossessed— 
and most just people.” 

SHLOMO KATZ 


ENDURING THE TERRORISTS 
Jerusalem, 8th’ December 1946 


es THESE DAYS when the Zionist Congress be- 

gins its deliberations in Switzerland, and the 
divided parties of the Zionist movement after so 
many tragic years will endeavor jointly to find the 
way for the continuation of our work, we find our- 
selves in Palestine in a most serious situation, caused 
by the activities of the ITzL (Irgun Tzvai Leumi) and 
Stern groups and by renewed reprisals of the British 
against the whole Yishuv. 

In the past weeks it is not a question of occasional 
bomb explosions or attacks on police stations, but 
of an organized and intensive activity. No day passes 
without outrages in the different parts of the country, 
no day without victims, no day without serious 
damage to property. There were weeks in which the 
ITzL group concentrated all their attacks against the 
railways with the result that after much loss of 
life and destruction of material and after the Rail- 
way Administration was forced to suspend all rail- 
way services, the ITzL declared they would not attack 
the railway so long as the orange season was not 
finished in order not to cause too great losses to the 


_ Citrus growers. A very typical situation: when terror- 


ism succeeds in cutting off railway service, it is the 
Yishuv which is the greatest sufferer. Government 
and military authorities can arrange to transport 
what they need by trucks, but it is almost impossible 
to export ten millions of boxes of citrus fruit with- 
out using the railway line to Haifa harbor. And the 
citrus growers have suffered since 1939, they are in 
debt to the Government and they hope, for the first 
time in years, this season to realize a small profit. 

It is to be noted that such declarations of the 
terrorist groups are believed in all Palestine. They 
will keep their word and there will be no attacks 
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against the railways. But they have found a new 
target: land mines are laid on the highways and 
electrically detonated under cars of the police or the 
military. In the past three weeks this happens every 
day once or twice and always with “success”: the car 
is destroyed, the persons in it killed or wounded. In 
Jerusalem attacks were made on the railway station, 
the residence of Lt. Gen. Barker, on police stations 
in different parts of the town. The soldiers answer 
with wild, aimless shooting. Last Thursday it began 
with the bomb at 7 P.M. and explosions and rifle and 
tommy-gun volleys followed one another for four con- 
secutive hours. Innocent people are killed on the 
street by stray bullets, and no one knows if they 
came from the rifle of a terrorist or a British soldier, 
or as we say today in Jerusalem, from a Jewish or 
a British terrorist. 


YouR correspondent teaches evening courses for 
Hanoar Haoved, the organization of juvenile workers. 
My pupils are young boys and girls, aged fifteen or 
sixteen years. Classes are held in the boys school 
near Jaffa Street and the old Hadassah buildings. On 
Thursday the bomb exploded in our neighborhood, 
at the time when the second class should have begun. 
Generally we are so accustomed in Jerusalem to a 
little shooting and bombing that we continue our 
work without showing any special interest in such 
matters, but in this case it was different. There were 
a hundred children and of course many of them 
were afraid. We were forced to keep the children in 
the school until eleven o’clock in the evening and 
only then ventured to send them home because the 
shooting came to an end. We knew indeed that in the 
meantime curfew was proclaimed for that part of 
the town in which our school was situated, but we 
thought it better to break the curfew than to remain 
in the school all night with the children without 
being able to get any sleep or food and while the 
parents were certainly anxiously awaiting their. chil- 
dren. Those are our problems at times of terrorist 
operations. 

And that is not all. There is a very disagreeable 
aspect, not much discussed in public. For their terror- 
ist activities these groups need much money. They 
have found two ways of financing their enterprises. 
Merchants and other wealthy people are asked to 
contribute sums ranging from fifty pounds upwards 
to a thousand or more pounds and this demand is 
backed up by open threats. Generally Jews who dare 
to refuse such demands are not further molested, 
but there have already been exceptions, and it may 
very well happen that such cases will occur oftener. 

The other way, still more dangerous, is the way of 
open robbery. Individual persons returning from the 
bank with money, diamond merchants, banks are 
robbed. In the past week the Committee of Polish 
Refugees (Gentiles) were attacked, when leaving 
Barclays Bank in Tel Aviv with the money for 
monthly relief payments to their members. They 
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were protected by Jewish policemen. This time the 
robbery did not succeed. It is known that two robbers 
were killed and one of them wounded, and the money 
was not taken. It is unnecessary to speculate what 
may be the effect of such robberies on the young 
persons perpetrating them. Will they ever find their 
way to normal work or will they have concluded that 
robbery is a better way to make a living? 


THE GOVERNMENT has shown restraint in not re- 
acting to these outrages as they did in previous 
months. The new policy aimed at improving relations 
with the Yishuv, which was signalized by the re- 
lease of the political leaders from Latrun, is demon- 
strated also by not imposing curfews as indiscrimi- 
nately as before. The curfew imposed only on cer- 
tain parts of Jerusalem on Thursday night was 
already lifted in the morning hours of Friday and 
was not really enforced even in the night. The in- 
famous mass “searches” were discontinued. But it 
is quite clear that the government will not be 
able to let the present state of affairs continue. 
Already the Government demands from the Jewish 
Agency and the Vaad Leumi not only that they 
declare their abhorrence of such outrages, but that 
they take active measures to suppress them. And if 
the responsible national institutions cannot agree, 
the Government itself, it is rumored, will renew 
their policy of punishing the whole community for 
the crimes of small groups. 

The attitude of the Yishuv to these demands is 
mixed. We are asking for a Jewish State in Pales- 
tine and if it will be established, we will have to 
deal with terrorism if it should not disappear im- 
mediately. But we are at present denied the Jewish 
State and the powers of Government are not in our 
hands. How can we be expected to act as the gov- 
ernment against Jews where we are refused the 
rights of government in all other respects? It is in 
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itself a striking anomaly that we should be expected 
to succeed in this fight against terrorism, when the 
Government cannot succeed with all its military 
and police forces. How is it imagined by the Govern- 
ment that we should act? Surrender the terrorists to 
the police? Or send our forces into an open struggle 
against the terrorist groups? There are people who 
believe that such a civil war between Jews would 
seem very desirable to the Government. 

There is another point which always arises in any 
discussion of this most serious question. The Gov- 
ernment, we are told, is interested in having Jews 
participate in the London Conference next January. 
They want the. Zionist Congress to elect an Execu- 
tive ready to treat and to make concessions. Towards 
this end, they have taken some steps to create -an 
atmosphere of good will. But the release of our 
leaders from Latrun means ‘only to make good an 
injury done to us. But granting a part of the immi- 
gration certificates to the internees in Cyprus can- 
not make any impression when at the same time 
four thousand new immigrants are sent to Cyprus, 
against their desperate resistance and with losses on 
our side, an act which the Yishuv will never recog- 
nize as legal although the Palestine High Court of 
Justice has declared that the expulsion of these “un- 
fortunate” people is wholly legal. In all questions 
of principle the Government has not altered its 
policy. The White Paper is in force, immigration 
remains restricted to fifteen hundred per month, 
the immigration of the hundred thousand is not 
permitted, the land regulations are enforced and 
the Morrison Federation Plan is still the only solu- 
tion proposed by the Government to the Jews. These 
are not conditions which could encourage the 
Yishuv to risk a civil war by extraordinary discipli- 
nary measures against a part of the community, 
no matter how dangerously misled. 

FRITZ LOEWENSTEIN 


The Columbus of Trataguay 


by J. Ayalti 


5 iegen DISCOVERY of Trataguay remained nearly 
unnoticed by the great majority of people. On 
account of the extraordinary events of our time there 
is even danger that this country may, so to speak, 
fall into the trash basket’ and be entirely forgotten 
by future generations. Therefore we note in great 
haste if not all the details at least the chief featufes 
of the story of Trataguay. 

It was at the time of the Big Flight, when people 
from Holland, Belgium, and France, fleeing before 
Hitler's armies, arrived at the last harbor of Europe, 
Marseille, and sought ways to cross the ocean. As 
always, our brothers, the sons of Israel, flocked to- 


gether for one’ reason or another: Either there would 
be visas in one of the consulates, then why should 
the others get it and not I? Or there would be a 
“razzia”, then let us at least be together in the con- 
centration camp ... On account of these and other 
motives our brethren sought one another out in 
the alien Mediterranean city and finally settled down 
in the cafe Noailles on the famous Canebiere and in 
a short time displaced all the old customers. 

Once upon an evening the public sat around the 
small tables, slowly sipped their watery coffee and 
chatted about visas, transit visas, boat tickets, and 
relatives on the other side. The choice tables were 
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occupied by the aristocrats, those who had worked 
on encyclopedias, written books, or made politics 
otherwise, and who therefore received special visas 
to America, the so-called emergency visas. Near them 
were concentrated the rich Jews who negotiated with 
the consuls of the South American countries, paid 
in heavy cash and constantly passed on whispered 
secrets. The remaining tables were occupied by the 
common men, the “people” who ran all day long to 
the 689 consulates of Marseille, constantly wired to 
relatives all over the world—and didn’t budge from 
Marseille. All sorts of “makers” were also to be 
found there—they offered visas to all parts of the 
world: to Shanghai, to Honduras, and as far as Hono- 
lulu,—visas from 3000 francs up to 10,000 dollars 
per person, 


TuHIs particular evening, at about half past eight, a 
little, meager man of about forty years of age shoved 
himself into the cafe and walked with mincing steps 
between the tables. He had an oval-shaped face and 
small alert eyes. He would often stop on his way and 
bending his head sideways would lend an ear to the 
discussions going on all around. 

“If you want to go to Ecuador,” explained a young 
man to his older neighbor, “you need a transit visa 
through Cuba, and then you have to get a permit 
to pass Mexico, and only then can you apply in 
Washington for permission to pass the Panama 
Canal. I do not mention the transit visas through 
Spain and Portugal...” 

“Well, is it any easier to Shanghai?” replied the 


older man, an “Ecuadorist.” 


“Easier or harder” shrugged the Shanghaist, “who 
thinks of going to China anyway? One takes the 
Chinese visa, goes to Portugal, and from there takes 
a hitch to Cuba...” 

“Well and from Cuba? .. .” 

At this moment the newly arrived sat down at 
their table and casting a swift glance from the 
Shanghaist to the Ecuadorist and back, asked quietly: 
“You need a visa? What's the use of Shanghai or 
Ecuador?” 

“And what kind of visa do you have, for instance?” 

“I? I go to Trataguay and that’s the end of it,” 
answered the guest raising his voice and banging his 
fist on the table. 

“To Trataguay? Where is that, Trataguay?” 

“Never heard of such a country!” 

“Do they give visas freely to your. . .” 

“Legal or illegal?” 

The herald of the tidings .of salvation tried to 
answer, but the crowd at the tables did not let him 
speak; they literally bombarded him with questions: 

“Does he take? . . I mean the consul of Trata- 
guay?” 

“Does one admit Jews or does one need a certifi- 
cate of baptism?” 

“What religion do they have there in Trataguay?” 
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The herald waited until the clamor had died 
down a little and then explained calmly: 

“Point one: Jews are admitted to Trataguay and 
there is no need of baptism, secondly you receive a 
kosher visa directly from the consul for a thousand 
francs and thirdly... .” 

He did not arrive at the third point of the Trat- 
guayen immigration statutes, for his words “kosher 
visas” and “Jews are admitted” struck the cafe like 
lightning and were repeated from table to table. 

Soon everybody knew that the government of 
Trataguay would send special ships directly to 
Marseille and one would be freed from all worries 
about visas and transit and similar anxieties. Wander- 
lust seized the crowd and soon all flocked to the 
table where the announcer of the salvation-message 
sat. (At that moment he was baptized with the name 
of Columbus of Trataguay. ) 

Even the aristocrats who awaited emergency visas 


advanced toward his table and lent an ear. One of 


them, a young: encyclopedist,—that is to say not he 
but an uncle of his wife worked with the Jewish 
encyclopedia, and through this merit he expected a 
special visa—instituted a regular inquiry of the 
Columbus of Trataguvuv: 

“Please, sir, repeat, where is it situated, your coun- 
try of Trataguay?” 

“What do you mean where? It is an island be- 
tween Brazil and Honolulu, a few thousand miles 
north of Australia in the direction of China. . .” 

The crowd, which had traveled all over Europe and 
now prepared itself for the real job, was delighted. 
But the young man, the encyclopedist, did not rfe- 
lease his victim: 

“Why has no one heard about this country before?” 

“That is where the mischief lies! If one had heard 
earlier about Trataguay, nobody would be able to 
get a visa by now. One would have to pay a thousand 
dollars, be baptized, and finally not be allowed to 
disembark because it would have been proved that 
the visas were forged.” 

The crowd triumphed but the young man pro- 
ceeded: 

“Well, and the climate?” 

“A climate like all climates: in winter it is cold 
and in summer hot...” 

“And when it rains it is fall,” continued one of 
the public, “and when the roses bloom it is a sign 
of spring.” 

Now the young man fired his last shot: 

“And what about making a living?” 

The listeners began to lose patience. Why was he 
wasting time on this encyclopedist? If he does not 
want to go, let him stay here and leave the others 
alone. Only Columbus did not lose his good humor. 
He lit a cigarette and spoke up: 

“Everybody can make a living there.” 

The words passed from mouth to mouth: 

“Everybody can make a living there.” 
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ALL EVENING the public remained excited and made 
feverish plans. An elderly man with a Ph.D. who 
had worked for the territorialist idea gathered around 
his table a whole group for whose benefit he de- 
livered a fiery ovation. During the last thirty years 
he had made plans for half a dozen different terri- 
tories and when he came to Marseille in the dark 
hour he could not get a visa to anywhere and he 
was stricken with a profound melancholy. Now he 
was aroused once more and started to ignite his 
hearers: 

“Why only visas? Why not a Jewish territory in 
Trataguay? The free Jewish Trataguayan Republic! 
A beautiful name, isn’t it?” 

And he began to question the discoverer about the 
new country. Columbus measured him with the 
quick glance of his little eyes, of which one could 
not make out whether they expressed fear or irony, 
and answered deliberately every question: 

“Mountains? Such evil shall befall our enemies 
as there are mountains in Trataguay! . . . Rivers? 
Every river there is a whole ocean!” 

On the following morning everybody rushed to 
the office of the Consulate of Trataguay, following 
the directions given by the Columbus. They found 
the house in a narrow street in the old part of the 
town, not far from the harbor. About nine o’clock 
some ten habitués of the café Noailles filled the 
anteroom and contemplated with great interest a 
map which covered half the wall and announced in 
large letters, TRATAGUAY! 

A young secretary soon called in a few visitors 
and after half an hour the first emerged with beam- 
ing faces and visas in their pockets: visas which had 
been given by his majesty, the consul himself, with- 
out “makers” and without graft. 

Ten clients were served on the first day. The next 
day the price rose to two thousand francs. Columbus, 
who lingered in the waiting room, confided to some 
friends: 

“As there is a new president in Trataguay, the 
price has been raised . . .” 

Upon the news of a government crisis in Trata- 
guay and of the accession of a new president, a real 
panic broke out, for we remember well the meaning 
of “and there arose a new King over Egypt, who 
knew not Joseph. . .” 

The visitors waited with trembling hearts and 
studied in anguish the big map of the outspread 
country. In the afternoon the price rose to three 
thousand francs. 

That week-end a veritable confusion befell the 
café Noailles. About ten o’clock Columbus entered 
and told some cronies confidentially that the radio 
of Trataguay had announced the outbreak of a revolu- 
tion. The crowd remained on the spot all night and 
waited impatiently for news. Near daybreak Colum- 
bus came again and brought news: 

“God be praised, the revolution is suppressed. 
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Law and order reign in Trataguay. The distribution 
of visas will continue. Maybe they will cost a little 
more, but that is not so bad.” 

Meanwhile the news of the recently discovered 
country spread‘all over France, and from far and 
near Jews streamed to Marseille. In Trataguay itself 
terrible things happened during this time: first there 
was an inflation, then strikes, then the elected presi- 
dent died and his successor was murdered by the dis- 
contented masses. 

“What an epidemic of presidents in this country!” 
sighed the emigrants in the Marseille Consulate, and 
every day paid more for their visas. Slowly the price 
reached ten thousand francs. 

The real excitement started somewhat later, when 
the radio of Trataguay transmitted reports that an 
anti-Semitic party had been founded, which argued 
that the Jews would displace natives from commerce 
and the professions. And one bright morning the 
clients saw beside the map of Trataguay a printed 
sticker: 

“No visas to Trataguay for Jews.” 

They rushed immediately to Columbus, begging 
him to talk to the higher powers, perhaps one could 
do something? Annul the terrible law? What about 
bribery? . . . He soothed them: 

“First” he explained, “the religion of Trataguay 
is nothing terrible, it is a kind of compromise be- 
tween the Jewish and the “aristian faith, with a 
little bit of Confucius on top of it. Secondly, it is 
sufficient to pay a visit to a certain reverend who 
lives in the old part of the town. For a thousand 
francs he writes you the necessary paper.” 

“Does he speak only Trataguayan?” asked the 
fearful crowd. 

“Nonsense! He talks all the languages of the 
world. He even understands Yiddish . . . a little 
bit. . .” the last three words Columbus uttered in a 
whisper. 


HERE we will interrupt the story of the new laws 
and decrees in Trataguay, which would be a proper 
subject for long research and studies, and pass to the 
happy few who were lucky enough to get visas in 
the first few days. They descended upon Hicem-Hias 
to argue about boat tickets and travel expenses. 

In our days every Jew knows what Hias means, 
for either he gives them money or he takes for 
traveling expenses. But as it may happen that our 
readers of future generations, with the help of the 
Lord, will no longer know the meaning of the name, 
we will explain it briefly. 

Hias is a very ancient institution which pays travel- 
ing expenses for indigent Jews. There is a rumor 
that when Jacob, our forefather, had to flee from 
his dear brother Esau, he had no trouble getting the 
affidavits from his assimilated uncle Laban (who 
had two unmarried daughters, one of them with 
weak eyes), but with regard to traveling expenses 
he had to turn to Hias. 
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And five hundred years later, when the Jews emi- 
grated from Egypt, Hias promised them boat tickets 
to cross the Red Sea. But when the Jews reached the 
shore, a cable from New York arrived, addressed to 
Moses himself, announcing that since the United 
Jewish Appeal had not obtained its full quota, Hias 
would not have enough money to charter boats. And 
the crowd, with kith and kin and bags of matzot 
over their shoulders, halted in great terror—behind 
them came on the run Pharaoh with his battle wagons 
and before them was the open sea—just as happened 
to their great grandchildren in Marseille. Moses, Our 
Teacher, knew at once that the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism wanted to play him a dirty trick 
and upset his plans for Jewish mass immigration to 
Palestine. He fell into a great rage and he beat the 
sea with his stick with such strength that the sea 
parted and the Jews went through with dry feet. 

But all this belongs to history. When our Trata- 
guayan immigrants came to Hias in Marseille, one 
official began by laughing at them: 

“Where do you want to go? To Trataguay? There 
is no such country.” 

“A pretty business!” the Trataguayists waxed in- 
dignant, “the countries which you have don't give 
visas, and those which give visas don’t exist! No, 
that cannot be!” 

And they elected a delegation and asked for a 
hearing from the chief director. The director, Dr. 
Visaman, received the delegation in a separate room 
on the third floor. He was a pale and slightly bent 
man, who continuously paced up and down in his 
special room as if he wanted to demonstrate that 
the destiny of mankind is to wander. For forty years 
he had occupied himself with. Jewish migrations: 
he sent Polish Jews to Russia, Russian to Germany, 
Polish, Russian, and German to France and from 
there—to Shanghai, Australia, and Bolivia. It is 
said that he had been working for twenty-five years 
on his masterpiece—a kind of giant plan for Jewish 
mass immigration during the next five hundred years, 
in which he calculated the traveling expenses in the 
different currencies and converted everything into 
terms of dollars with accuracy to the last cent. 

It goes without saying that such a scholar does 
not quite know what goes on in this world; for him 
a man is a sum of a visa and traveling expenses. 
When he heard from the delegation what the matter 
was, he was stunned at first, for Trataguay did not 
exist in his work about Jewish migrations in the next 
five hundred years. Intrigued, he asked: 

“Is there really such a country in the world?” 

“What a question, here are the visas!” 

The argument was accepted: If there are visas, 
there is certainly a country. He ordered his subordi- 
nate directors immediately to obtain the transit visas 
and boat tickets for the travelers. Then he sat down 
at his desk and started feverishly to correct his master- 
work, to which he added a new country. 
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So the. difficulty of the traveling expenses was 
solved. But then started the troubles with the transit 
visas. Spain and Portugal claimed that they did not 
have instructions to grant transit visas to such 2 coun- 
try as Trataguay. 


OUR MEN stayed in Marseille. But what did it 
matter? The consulate worked as before, only the 
visas got less expensive—today you can get one for 
a thousand or five hundred francs. . . . 

As to the Trataguayan territorialists, their move- 
ment swelled; if not for the paper shortage they 
would have issued a newspaper. Meanwhile they fight 
out their polemics over a glass of watery coffee in 
the café Noailles. Especially convincing are their 
arguments against the Zionists: 

“Look here,” they argue, “how many qualities has 
Trataguay as against Palestine. In Palestine you have 
the Arab question and in Trataguay you can search 
with a lamp for an Arab. . . In Palestine the British 
are the bosses and in Trataguay no dog will take orders 
from an Englishman. . . There is not even malaria 
in Trataguay.” 

We will not get further involved in these political 
problems. Toward the end we wiil only note that 
the Trataguayist movement has already produced its 
own literature, and a young poet has even written its 
hymn, which begins with these words: 


Goes a Jew to Uruguay 
Another one to Paraguay 
From Paraguay and Uruguay 
Both go to Trataguay. 








The NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
LABOR ZIONIST STUDIES 


announces three courses for the Winter Term 


1. Jewish Self-Government in Palestine—Instructor: 
Yona Goldberg, shliach to Hechalutz. 

2. The Significance of the Last 15 Years in Jewish 
History—Instructor to be announced. 

3. Organizational Technique—to be instructed by 
various members of the National Staff. 


Classes will start 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8th 
7:30 P.M. 


at the 


JEWISH TEACHERS SEMINARY 
154 EAST 70TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


and will run for six consecutive Wednesdays. Fees are 
$1.50 per course for members and $2.50 per course for 
non-members. Registration at Greater N. Y. Council- 
Poale Zion, 1140 Broadway, Room 607, or at the Jewish 
Teachers Seminary on January 8th. 
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The “Daily News” Case 


by Harvey B. Nachman. 


guide STORIES have appeared recently in the 
press objecting to the intervention of the 
American Jewish Congress in the New York Daily 
News’ application for an FM broadcasting license. 
The accusations against the AJC include charges 
of unscientific handling of data, endangering the 
Constitutional guarantees of freedom of press and 
speech, and jeopardizing the battle against anti- 
Semitism. 

These are all serious charges. But, as Jews, in 

examining the validity of these objections, we must 
consider also certain preliminary questions bearing 
on the value, if any, of the action of the American 
Jewish Congress. We must inquire why the Con- 
gress intervened, the point it was trying to prove 
before the examiners of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the success or failure of its 
actions. 
' Two years ago the AJC had two commissions: 
a Commission of Law and Legislation and a Com- 
mission of Economic and Social Action. The effec- 
tiveness of these commissions was questionable and 
they were merged, after long discussion and debate, 
into a single Commission of Law and Social Action. 
The “constitution” of this commission is a tract en- 
titled “Full Equality in a Free Society,” and it is 
to this that we raust turn to understand the motives 
of the AJC in opposing the licensing of the Daily 
News. 

The opening declaration of this prospectus is that 
the commission is not a “defense” agency. The con- 
cluding statement reads “. . . any action by the 
(Jewish) community serves its survival better than 
any steps taken on its behalf.” Thus it is the un- 
equivocal stand of the AJC, that all its actions must 
be considered not merely in their immediate effects 
as a method of combating anti-Semitism, but also as 
steps toward the organization of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

This prospectus notes the extension by recent 
Supreme Court decisions of the constitutional phi- 
losophy of non-discrimination (Fourteenth Amend- 
ment) to areas of private power, and then avers 
that it is the task of the commission to explore the 
avenues along which the expansion of the new trend 
could progress. That this philosophy should regu- 
late the forum of ideas is more than a desirable fea- 
ture according .to. this document—it is essential for 
a free society. 

Wherever our “free market” of ideas is being 
monopolized by interests hostile to any of the mi- 
norities, the AJC will try to combat these interests. 
It was this conception which led to the attack on 

the Daily News. 


SEVENTEEN applications were filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission for licenses to con- 
struct and operate FM radio stations in New York 
City. For this area only five licenses could be 
granted. Never before had such an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for a public condemnation of the bias 
and prejudice that appears in the news and editorial 
columns of the Daily News. Putting the Daily News 
on the defensive before a government examiner, re- 
viewing the accusations leveled against the paper 
before the eyes of the entire country were acts that 
a militant pro-minority, pro-equality, pro-civil rights 
organization could not (it thought) neglect to do. 
The Federal Communications Commission’s real 
responsibility of assuring broadcasting in the public 
interest and of enforcing respect for its general 
standards of operation is carried out through its 
paramount duty and function, that of selecting trust- 
worthy licensees with the utmost care and on the 
basis of a thoroughgoing inquiry into the ability of 
the licensee to serve the First Amendment’s basic 
aims of free information, discussion, and enlighten- 
ment. 
The contention of the American Jewish Congress 
is expressed in its memorandum (Docket No. 6175 
before the Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C.) which states the case simply: 
“In brief, AJC contends that the consistent bias and 
hostility displayed by the Daily News in its editorials 
and news columns against Jews and Negroes, its readi- 
ness to publish irresponsible and defamatory news items, 
and the convictions and beliefs disclosed in these pro- 
ceedings by its executives renders the Daily News unfit 
to act as the trustees of a public medium of communica- 
tion, and that accordingly the Commission should not, 
in preference to more deserving applicants, award it a 
permit to construct and operate an FM radio station.” 


The claim of the AJC is that it does not believe 
the Daily News worthy of such a monopolistic grant 
for in the past it has acted against rather than for 
the public interest. During the proceedings the 
Daily News listed the following “Basic Program 
Policies”: 1. The name and word of God must be 
used with reverence; 2. Treat all races, colors and 
creeds fairly, without prejudice or ridicule; 3. Bar 
all profanity and salacious material from all produc- 
tions; 4. Avoid detail of murder or suicide; 5. Avoid 
all forms of misrepresentation and false and mis- 
leading statements. 

The AJC accepted these standards and demon- 
strated that in the past the Daily News had violated 
both the second and fifth of its own principles in 
its newspaper. The legal staff of the AJC went about 
proving this in two different studies: the first, the 
picture of the Daily News’ attitude toward Jews as 
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shown in a selection of editorials and columns from 
Fall 1938 until July 1946; and the second, a content 
analysis showing the distribution of favorable and 
unfavorable news items concerning Jews and 
Negroes, as compared with other New York morn- 
ing newspapers, in a sample period of six months. 

With meticulous care the counsel of the AJC 
proved their contentions. This is borne out by the 
AJC memorandum, the documentary evidence and 
the confusion of the Daily News counsel on the 
witness stand when confronted by the scientific 
compilation of this data, recorded for all time in the 
stenographic reports of the proceedings. 

With its proof submitted the AJC summarized 
the case as follows: 


“1. The necessarily limited access to broadcasting makes 
it certain that a genuine freedom of the air cannot be 
achieved through the device of a free market . . . the 
Commission can perform that task (vesting in licensee a 
vital public trust) only through a careful selection of 
these licensees . . . A responsible treatment of news and 
a lack of racial and religious bias are the minimum re- 
quirements to be met by an applicant. The intent of a 
newspaper applicant to carry over to the air its news- 
paper policies justifies their investigation by the Com- 
mission. 

“2. The editcrials and opinion columns of the Daily 
News in the last eight years have consistently conveyed 
a distorted image of American Jews entrenched in posi- 
tions of power and dominated by an international racial 
solidarity which tends to create a conflict between them 
and those who put American interests first. Jewish racial 
faults on the one hand, and normal racial antagonism on 

, the other, can be eliminated according to the Daily News 
only if the Jews adopt the solution unwelcome to most 
of them, of abandoning their religious and ethnic in- 
dividuality through intermarriage. This picture is un- 
fair to Jews and to American society. Its consistent pres- 
entation tends to increase intefracial tensions. In pre- 
senting this picture the News used false news ‘scoops’ 
which it had not checked in advance and which it 
refused to retract. 

“3. The Daily News has printed a much greater pro- 
portion of news items unfavorable to the Jews and partic- 
ularly to the Negroes, and a much smaller proportion of 
news favorable to minorities than any other New York 
city morning newspaper of general circulation. This pat- 
tern of news distribution is a further cause of prejudice 
and tension. 

“4. The Daily News has failed to show the impos- 
sibility of a content analysis, or the unfairness to it of 
the rules followed by the AJC study. It (Daily News) has 
conducted a control study but it has failed to reveal to the 
Commission its overall findings... 

“5. The assertions of the responsible executives of the 
Daily News to the effect that the publication of items 
such as the so-called Patton story are not inconsistent 
with standards of responsible accuracy; that the need 
for crime reporting must be fully satisfied before com- 
munal or individual achievements can be reported; that 
the racial identification of criminals has a healthy effect 
on the community; . . . shows that not only the past be- 
havior but the present convictions of the Daily News 
render it unfit for a position of public trust. 

“Accordingly, we urge the Commission to deny the 
application of the Daily News for a permit to construct 
and operate an FM radio station in New York City.” 
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THE PRIMARY objection to the case as presented 
by the AJC is that it is allegedly in contradiction 
to the First Amendment to the Constitution. This 
charge is based on the assumption that the AJC is 
challenging the Daily News’ right to broadcast. But 
the Federal Communications Commission is com- 
pelled to choose five licensees from among seven- 
teen applicants, and twelve, therefore, must be de- 
prived of their “freedom to broadcast.” This ob- 
jection has been amplified into the contention that 
the examination of a newspaper's policies not only 
abridges the applicant’s freedom to broadcast but it 
is also a direct assault on the freedom of the press. 
Arthur Krock, New York Times columnist, voiced 
this objection by saying “if a newspaper’s policies 
are to be argued before Government bodies as a 
condition precedent to a permit for wider com- 
munication facilities, its constitutional right to fix 
and pursue those policies without threat or hin- 
drance, open or implied, is similarly conditioned.” 

This objection overlooks the great difference be- 
tween the nature of the press and radio. Anyone 
with economic and technical facilities can operate a 
newspaper. If this were permitted in radio there 
would be a complete anarchy in the competition for 
available broadcasting channels. Freedom of the air 
cannot mean freedom from regulation. Since the 
government regulation consists of franchising 
private owners, prompted by the profit motive to 
perform a public duty, it must be assured that the 
policies, intent, and standards of the private owner 
be in the public interest. The past performance of 
the applicant, therefore, must be examined by the 
licensing commission. 

Raising this objection in the Daily News case is 
utterly ridiculous, for the Daily News not only ap- 
plied for a radio license as a newspaper and set forth 
its newspaper policy in the proceedings but it also 
declared that “this policy will carry over to the 
radio station.” It was, therefore, the Daily News 
which invited the Commission to look into what it 
had done in print in order to find out what it in- 
tended to do on the air. True enough, when the in- 
vitation was accepted, the Daily News resented it. 
But obviousiy it cannot have it both ways. It can- 
not invoke its newspaper policy to support its case 
and at the same time prevent its opponents from 
examining that policy. 

The second main objection was raised by Editor 
ana Publisher, the trade magazine of the newspaper 
field. It contended that the AJC analysis of the 
Daily News was handled by inexpert hirelings and 
that the conclusions of the analysis were unfounded. 
To this objection there is some support. The AJC 
admits to some original errors in technique. In the 
correction of these errors for the final brief, how- 
ever, the Daily News eventually appeared even 
more hostile to minority groups than originally con- 
tended. The entire technique of the AJC content 
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analysis has been supported by as experienced an 
authority as Prof. Harold Lasswell of Yale Uni- 
versity. 


HERE, THEN, are the practical results of the AJC 
action. No judgment has been rendered as yet by 
the Federal Communications Commission, and the 
final grant of licenses probably will not be decided 
for months to come. Yet even if the Daily News 
should be granted a license, it has already been 
beaten. Already one can see a change in policy of 
the Daily News. Less unfavorable items about Jews 
and Negroes are presently being printed than here- 
tofore. The policy of racial identification of criminals 
is being abandoned. The accuracy of inflammatory 
articles is being checked. By being forced to defend 
its policy before the government in seeking a 
franchise, by being openly accused before the entire 
nation, the Daily News (and all private instruments 
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of such power) has been made to realize that a 
public office is a public trust even if that office is to 
provide a purchased product. Papers throughout the 
country will hesitate to print prejudicial articles 
against minority groups, knowing that these minority 
groups will openly fight such action on all levels, 
including the courts. 

To other liberal organizations the AJC has 
demonstrated that it is a real friend. A closer 
solidarity of liberal forces can be expected, and joint 
battles and daily contacts will soon replace annual 
conventions that merely pay lip setvice to liberty. 

To the Negro organizations the AJC case against 
the Daily News has proved that in those causes for 
which the Negro struggles the Jews will be on the 
side of justice, an ally of the persecuted. 

To American Jews this action has shown that as 
Jews, as members of an organized Jewish com- 
munity, they are part and parcel of a great Ameri- 
can and human force working for a better world. 


Yom Kippur, 1941-45 


(Memories of the Vilna Ghetto) 


by Dinah Abramovitz 


T CAME LIKE A THUNDER-CLAP on a 

summer's day, the incredible thing, the appari- 
tion from the Dark Ages. 

In the beginning it took the comprehensible 
forms of the contemporary plague, war: bombs, 
airplanes, the advance of Russian troops, refugees, 
broken families, the lava flow of German mecha- 
nized units, occupying the city and streaming east- 
wards. 

1941 

BuT the fighting now had passed us and we were 
left face to face with the apparition from the Dark 
Ages. His reign over us began and the longer it 
lasted the more incredible, the more horrible, the 
more ghastly it became. We were segregated, set 
apart with yellow badges and with barbaric regu- 
lations calculated to insure that everything human 
should be forbidden to us. They began to extermi- 
nate us, individually, in groups, en masse. We were 
thrown into the ghetto and the gates were locked 
behind us. Now we knew. that for us God’s world 
had vanished, and we struggled alone with the 
phantom of our annihilation. He was a subtle f- 
end, he took account of our historic traditions. 
The Days of Awe arrived and it became Yom Kip- 
pur. We had premonitions, we whispered among 
ourselves, we awaited something. What? Nobody 
formulated it. In the uncanny terror of the black 
night I tossed like a caged and doomed beast on 
my bed... 


No, but this could not be, we had to find some 
escape. 

With some other people of our house, we went 
up into the attic. A great dark, cold attic with open 
windows. But this was ridiculous. It was comic. 
They were already in the ghetto, the emissaries of 
death, the Lithuanian troops with blue uniforms 
and red epaulettes; they went everywhere and they 
would come here too. It is foolish, childish, to hide 
from them in an open attic. Better not to hide, 
why indeed should we hide? We shall be in our 
home, for we have done nothing. Why should they 
take us away? And whither? 

We climbed back down from the attic. The 
house was deathly still. No one could be heard. 
Where are the people? What are they doing? It 
seems that we alone remained in the whole house; 
perhaps alone in the world? 


We found only mother in the house. Now we 
were all together. We sat waiting amid the quiet 
of death. Shouldn’t we try to sleep? 


But then there was some murmuring. Yes, now 
it grew clearer. Heavy footfalls on the stairs. They 
were coming. Our neighbor, Rappaport, was a sick 
woman; she lay on her table (there were no beds) 
and would not go anywhere; but not everyone can 
be sick, we would have to go. Where were they tak- 


ing us, Ponar?* What should we take along? A 





* A suburb of Vilna where 70,000 Jews were killed in mass 
executions. 
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slice of bread. -And nothing else? No clothing? The 
question was not answered. The Lithuanian was 
in haste. We had to leave. In the narrow alley of 
our ghetto it was quite dark. We were driven for- 
ward. I clutched my mother’s arm and looked 
around. Let us try to go back. Perhaps we will be 
able to stay. We went back where there was no 
one . . . but suddenly we ran into a chain of 
locked arms; the street was blocked by a row of 
Jewish policemen. 

One of them was an acquaintance—Wenig—a 
teacher in the Jewish school, whose interesting 
talks on literature I used to attend with my school 
chums or my father. He will surely recognize us 
and let us pass. There are only two of us—my 
mother and I. The rest have gone ahead. 

“Wenig, don’t you recognize us? We cannot go, 
Mother is too weak.” 

“Yes, yes, but you cannot stay, you must go. Our 
heads will answer for it.”* 

“Oh, well then, of course, we shall go. Come 
mother.” 


THE Doors of our house were locked; and we went 
forward again. The Lithuanian police urged us on: 
Faster, faster. Where were our family, uncle, aunt, 
Georgie? As we went forward the crowd grew 
thicker—a whole mass streaming through the nar- 
row streets. Many were carrying bundles; a few, 
large packs. And here were uncle, aunt, and 
Georgie. Now we all walked together again with 
many of our friends, speaking in whispers. It was 
obvious we were being herded outside the ghetto. 
We were already near the gate on Rudnitzki Street. 
But it was nighttime and no one told the mass of 
men, women and children where we were going. 
It must be something horrible. Ponar, this thought 
flashed through all our minds. We moved slowly; 
many had already passed the gate where there was 
a dense crush. A few suddenly vanished from the 
ranks. Where did they go to? Were they running 
away? Let us stop too. Let us drop out of the ranks 
and take shelter near the wall. 

“Mother, come; uncle come, come all.” 

But it is laughable, there are many Lithuanians 
about; they will not let us stop. All the same, come. 
We went out, we were all standing pressed to the 
wall like shadows. And we saw the people push 
slowly through the gate, vanish forever. 


People turned to look at us. Why are you stand- 
ing there, we are all going. Lithuanian policemen 
noticed the stiff group, and one shoved mother so that 
she fell. We lifted her up. A young officer in a 
black uniform approached us. A German. My aunt 
is of German origin, she said something to the 
“Teuton” in a polished, standard German. He was 
a little astonished and a little dismayed. But he 





* Somewhat later Wenig fled to a small town where he and 
his whole family were slain. 
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explained to her nevertheless that our refusal was 
senseless. The operation was being conducted un- 
der orders of the supreme German authority, which 
could not permit a Jewish ghetto to remain in the 
center of so large a town. It was generous of him 
to try to persuade us, and no doubt we would have 
departed fully convinced, and loyal to German in- 
terests of state, towards Ponar, from whence no 
one returns, if not for an accident. - 


Something happened elsewhere and his presence 
was demanded there. We stayed where we were. 
The Lithuanians no longer approached us. Whether 
this was fortuitous, or they did not think it neces- 
sary any longer to deal with us after our parley 
with a German officer, is hard to say. We stood 
there for a while, unable to conceive at first that 
we were being let alone, and then began to work 
our way slowly back. We crawled into one gate, 
waited a while trembling, and then came into the 


‘street again. Files of people were still streaming 


toward the gate, but now there were more and 
more dark figures who emerged from secret holes 
and sprinted down the street in the opposite direc- 
tion. Upon Disna Street we attached ourselves to 
such a group of “deserters from death” and to- 
gether with them managed to get into a temporary 
“hide-out” (a hole somewhere covered over with 
a board) where we sat for about an hour listening 
to the sounds outside. We were in continuous dan- 
ger of being “discovered,” dragged out of our 
“hide-out” and driven to the gate, but somehow it 
did not happen. At length it was all quiet outside. 
We dared to creep out of the hole: the ghetto 
streets were empty, the first stage of the liquidation 
of the ghetto was completed. This was our first 
attempt to evade the grasp of death and it was 
successful; but not everyone succeeded and far 
from all of us made the attempt. 

In that first Yom Kippur eve, 19-41, many thou- 
sand Jews departed forever from the Vilna ghetto, 
including a large part of the Jewish intellectuals 
of Vilna. 


1942 


Yom Kippur, 1942, came in late autumn, on a 
sunny day, but to the whistling of a keen, cold 
wind. We were freezing in our homes and in the 
shops where we worked. In the ghetto library 
where I was employed, we decided not to issue 
books to readers, but the employees had to report. 
We anticipated a visit from the Germans. They 
were well posted on Jewish holidays. This time 
however the visit did not materialize. The day 
passed quietly. 

Of that day I remember two visits from friends 
of mine, for whom it was the last Yom Kippur in 
their lives. I sat on a window-sill cramped between 
two long book-shelves, and tried to warm up a bit 
in a few stray rays of sun which found their way 
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into the narrow shut-in streets of the ghetto. I can 
still see the view from that window: a dirty, crook- 
ed road like an alley in a small town. On the same 
street the gloomy figures of the new ghetto: ragged 
street urchins; mothers straggling, tin can in hand, 
to the communal kitchen for a portion of thin soup 
for their children; and the most wretched of the 
wretched—the old, once someone’s mothers and 
fathers, grandmothers and grandfathers, now il- 
legal, scarcely tolerated burdens on the ghetto. 
Such was the ghetto during the day. In the evening 
it would alter its appearance completely. The 
streets would fill up with a noisy crowd of return- 
ing workers, there would be no passageway either 
on the sidewalks or in the streets. An outside ob- 
server might think that it was some kind of street 
crowd called together by an accident or other ex- 
traordinary event; but it was the routine picture 
of the ghetto during the evening, the true picture 
of the ghetto, where over-crowding was one of the 
German methods of persecution. But on this day 
of Yom Kippur the streets were unusually quiet. 
The victims of our daily inferno freed themselves 
for this day from the wild struggle with one 
another and with the persecutors. They remem- 
bered something from the old days, they meditated. 
Weeping, and prayets similar to weeping, were 
heard from the provisionally organized congrega- 
tions. What Yom Kippur in Jewish history had 
ever been sadder, more fearful than this? It seemed 
as though God had withdrawn himself completely 
from his Chosen People, now orphaned not only 
in the world but in Heaven also. 

The prayers sounded frightful. It seemed as if 
they rebounded from heavens that were deaf. 


ACCORDING to ancient custom, friends visited one 
another on that day, begged each other’s forgive- 
ness, and wished each other a Happy New Year. 

To me there came good friends of our family, 
Mrs. Eisenstadt and her daughter. As a dentist and 
formerly a well-to-do woman, she was still well 
dressed, but the ghetto had already placed its stamp 
on her as well as her daughter. Both were pale, the 
mother frightfully emaciated (like all the older 
people in the ghetto) but presenting the essay of a 
smile. We chatted a little, spoke of the dead (Mrs. 
Eisenstadt was a widow) but without the mourn- 
fulness of former times (for they were fortunate 
to have died in their own time!) and then of 
course, about the latest. rumors and speculations 
concerning things to come. 

There were no official indications of our fate 
except the regular announcements of the fuehrer 
of the Vilna ghetto, the Jew, Gans, always to the 
same tune: As long as we work, we will live; we 
will live and survive everything. No one paid any 
attention to them any longer. Rather, the more 
soothing the address, the less confidence it awak- 


ened. The ghetto drew its information about the 
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future from hidden sources, rumors, casual words, 
signs. When one asked, What’s new, and was told, 
“All quiet,” we felt free to relax for a day. On that 
Yom Kippur it was also “quiet,” but we, the young- 
er ones, had no great confidence in the “quiet.” We 
smiled, and hoped to meet each other again next 
year. What a fantastic hope! But the elderly Mrs. 
Eisenstadt took the hope seriously, and in parting 
she said: “You will see, times will change, and you 
young people will certainly survive.” 

An interesting psychological phenomenon could 
be observed in the ghetto. The older generation, 
which broke down physically far more than the 
younger, was not shattered morally as much:as they. 
It could not and would not believe that the whole 
people, including its greatest treasure, the younger 
generation, was doomed to annihilation. It turned 
out, however, that Mrs. Eisenstadt’s prophecy did 
not come true: neither she nor her daughter sur- 
vived. 


AROUND noon the library began to fill up. People 
came to borrow books and were sadly disappointed 
when they learned that we were not working. The 
ghetto had created many passionate readers, who 
found in books their only release for a few hours 
from the nightmare of reality. 

Among the readers who gathered in the room 
I noticed a familiar face and one which I had not 
seen for a long time. It was my school-mate, “Ziv- 
ele” as we used to call him, Zivelchinsky, a decent, 
hearty “good fellow.” We exchanged greetings and 
the usual questions, not having seen each other for 
quite a while. He had graduated from the Yiddish 
Real-Gymnasium and then the Yiddish Technolog- 
ical School and found work in the large radio as- 
sembly plant, Electrit. Like most Jewish young peo-, 
ple at that time, he had strong sympathies for the 
Soviet Union, and when the Red Army withdrew 
from Vilna in 1939, he went with them to Minsk 


along with the Electrit plant. He was well off in 


the Soviet Union and for. the first time in his life 
felt like a free man. In 1940 he returned to Vilna 
to seek his mother. Here he was caught by the 
Germans. He had to support an old mother, a 
brother and a sister-in-law. He was poor, not hav- 
ing valuables or other property. He went to work 
in a German unit which we used to call the Ben- 
zinuvke. These were the gasoline depots, where 
one could make “a fine living” by stealing gasoline 
and rubber for resale. “That was what I did,’ he 
told me with a half-sad, half-ironical smile, “until 
my luck ran out.” Someone noticed him leaving 
the place with a brief-case; he was searched and 
they found a piece of tire rubber (that was a very 
good merchandising article in the ghetto, for it 
was used to make “ever-lasting” soles for shoes and 
boots). 

This incident was likely to have cost his life: a Jew 
who dared to steal German war material. He was 
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‘saved by the brigadier of the unit, at that time an 
Austrian Jew named Oberhart. He was an engi- 
neer who spoke German perfectly and had a cer- 
tain influence among the Germans. He was even 
suspected of relations with the Gestapo. He 
told the Germans that he would turn over Zivel- 
chinsky to the Jewish police for imprisonment in 
the ghetto jail. The maneuver succeeded. The Ger- 
mans gave Zivebchinsky over to Oberhart. He was 
not sent to jail, but he had to vanish from the Vil- 
na ghetto. He was sent into the forest to the lum- 
ber camps. The work was very difficult, with high 
production quotas to fill, but afterwards one could 
visit peasants and obtain potatoes, bread, and milk 
so that one ate adequately. Also, there were no 
Germans there. The Germans did not like the for- 
est. His Jewish co-workers, however, could have been 
better. They were ‘mostly members of the so-called 
“underworld,” various degenerate elements of Jew- 
ish Vilna, but, one way or another, he managed. 
Now, however, in autumn, work in the lumber 
camps had ceased. He had to return to Vilna, What 
would he do now? He did not know yet but was 
not greatly concerned; it did not matter so much. 
We all had to expect the same fate. Now that he 
had a little free time he would show me his work, 
poems written in earlier days and now. 

“Do you write, Zivele? Why does nobody know 
about it?” 

“Yes, I began not long before the war. It was 
to have been printed but there was no time and 
new it does not matter.” He read for me a few 
poems. Honest, deep,.and simple like himself. They 
were filled with the love of freedom and social- 
ism, full of the indescribable longing of one im- 
mured behind thick walls, of a life throttled at its 
blooming. Where is his poetry now? There is no 
trace of it, nor of its author. I met him frequently 
in the ghetto after that. I understood from various 
indications that he belonged to the PPO (the Unit- 
ed Partisan Organization) and shat he was work- 
ing underground. I did not ask for details. 


1943 


THE nightmare of a liquidation period occurred, 
and I did not see him for a long time nor did I 
know what happened to him. Suddenly I met him 
in that place where we were bound to meet every- 
one who still survived, at the last stage in the mar- 
tyrs’ way of the Vilna Jews—No. 20 Subac Street. 
Jews expelled from the Vilna ghetto were assem- 
bled by the Germans in the ravines of the mission 
monastery on Subac in order to be sorted. 

The first step was a division between men and 
women, leaving among us women a few of the old 
men. I remember poor old Felix Desler, the father 
of an infamous ghetto traitor. Also the crippled 
engineer Neustat, a teacher of electrical work in 
the ghetto technical school. In the damp ravines of 
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the cloister, near the artificial fish pond which the 
monks had excavated, we sat a day and a night 
under a cold, penetrating autumn rain. The next 
day about noon we were ordered to rise and march 
out. We had to climb quickly, loaded with heavy 
packs, up a steep clayey hillside. There was shoving 
and haste to bring us the sooner to our end, but 
many remained behind, unable to climb up. There 
I saw Zivelchinsky; but what had happened to 
him? He stood on two crutches, one leg hanging, 
and his face had altered and now wore a frightful 
expression of helplessness and confusion. I ran up 
to him: “What has happened to you, Zivele? How 
do you come here?” 

He told me in rapid words. Until the beginning 
of the expulsion early in September, 1943, the 
PPO staff had stationed him in a post in the court- 
yard of 12 Strashun Street. When the Germans 
had bombed and shot up the courtyard, he tried to 
escape by jumping out of the window and thus 
broke his leg. He was taken to the Jewish hospital 
and his leg was put in a cast. It was now better and 
would certainly heal completely and he would be 
able to walk, but it is still too early, only three 
weeks after the incident. He was classified as a 
cripple and cast in among the women. What should 
he do now? He would certainly be finished off. 

What answer could I give him? The crowd 
shoved in between us, but I later saw from a dis- 
tance how he pushed towards the high stone wall, 
probably hoping to climb up on his crutches and 
escape. He did not succeed. Passing through the 
gate, I saw him lying upon a white canvas stretcher 
on the ground. He waved his hand to me in fare- 
well. I could not even answer. 

On Yom Kippur of 1943, the Vilna ghetto and 
the Vilna Jews no longer existed. There remained 
only a small group of Jews in the block of the fur- 
riers and in the HKP block (another German: unit 
which still needed Jewish workers). The train de- 
pot of the city of Vilna bore the inscription “Juden- 
rein.” 

I had had enough. I was ready to escape at any 
price, preferring death on the platform to reliving 
again the death-agonies of the ghetto in miniature. 
I jumped off the train in which we were to be 
brought to Riga while it was passing through the 
furriers’ block. The train rolled by. I will always 
have a nightmare-sharp impression of that human 


“ant heap, stirred up, confused, driven to madness 


by fear of death. 


By SuccoT I was already in the forest. It was quite 
a new world. A high forest of leafless trunks and 
branches and evergreens in late autumn, cold and 
damp. Small groups of men around camp fires and 
in huts of brush wood. It was queer to see how altered 
were the faces of the ghetto. How was such a radical 
change possible? Gone were the ghetto streets, the 
police, the Germans; about us was a deep, lofty 
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forest and stillness. The men seemed tiny among 
the trees. And they were different than formerly. 
More severe, quieter. It was strange, and there was 
a feeling of desolation, homelessness. Gone were 
all old acquaintances. Hardly anyone we knew well 
was here, I was alone among strangers. Everything 
had changed, all values altered. I was no longer 
Dinah Abramovitz, the daughter of my father (my 
mother had already been exterminated), university 
graduate, librarian, etc. I am one of the last here, 
come uninvited, more wretched, afraid, and help- 
less than the others. Would ! be able to live in a 
hut, cook at an open fire, make night-marches of 
dozens of kilometers over frozen foot-bridges and 
pathless forests, carrying a weapon? Would I be 
able to become a partisan? I did not know, and I 
felt that the others, too, were not altogether sure. 
I would confess my weakness, but I would tell 
them that I would try hard. 

And I did try. There was no way back. Nobody 
remained there, and here at any rate we were free. 
We had torn ourselves from the grasp of the Ger- 
mans; and though we might die, it would be as 
we wished and not as the Germans ordered. 

I began to adapt myself, and made the marches 
over improvised foot-bridges through the deep 
swamps which surrounded our base. I carried the 
meal and potatoes which our comrades brought 
from Zagotovke. Our wooden shoes would slip 
off in the cold. I would remove them and walk 
barefoot over ice and snow. I dragged branches 
from the forest to cover our huts. In the evenings 
we would sit round the fire, sing a little, and talk. 
Someone said, “Today is Succot” and another an- 
swered jestingly, We do not have to make any 
booths, for we already have them. But nobody paid 
any attention to the matter: what meaning could 
it have when the whole Jewish world had col- 
lapséd, was wiped off the face of the earth, and we 
remained a small group which had to begin a com- 
pletely new life if we wished to survive. 

In the forest I felt for the first time that the Ger- 
man was not the ruler of all the world. For the 
first time I sensed the pulse of the great eastern 
people which opposed with every means and effort 
and with the last resources of its latent power the 
mortal enemy that had struck its claws into its 
heart. We were not alone in the forest. There were 
Russians, Lithuanians. The Lithuanian staff of the 
partisan movement maintained contact with Mos- 
cow. We were part of a large fighting unit, fighting 
for freedom from the reign of evil. 


1944 


A YEAR later, we had already been liberated. We 
could return to Vilna. The Germans had already 
perished here. But our one-time Jewish world no 
longer existed. The ghetto was a pile of sand and 
bricks, and German Street, the former center of a 
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bustling Jewish commerce, was completely burned 
down. The Great Jewish Synagogue on German 
Street was empty, ruined, surrounded by wreckage. 
It was the first Yom Kippur after the liberation. 
We were in the Great Synagogue, which had once 
been flooded with light, overflowing with the holi- 
day throng. Now there were two thin tapers on the 
rostrum. It was cold, dark, and a little group of 
people standing (there were no benches) and look- 
ing around fearfully as though surrounded by 
ghosts. Where were they all, those who had filled 
the Great Synagogue with their happy holiday tu- 
mult, had they all perished? Yes, they were gone. 
They lie on Ponar, or elsewhere, but on that day 
their spirits had come back and one sensed their 
presence. The little group of living was over- 
whelmed by the thousands of spirits who filled the 
synagogue. The living stood silently as though lost. 
Rarely did one hear a sound, a sob, a sigh; but 
there were tears. 

It was a kingdom of spirits. Tens of thousands 
of soujs, together with an insignificant remnant of 
the surviving dead. In this cemetery atmosphere, 
from time to time living persons enter. They were 
the Jewish Red Army men, soldiers and officers 
who walked with a firm, echoing tread, their med- 
als shining, and with a smile of greeting, who 
stirred the cemetery silence with the vitality and 
good humor of their movements. But this was only 
for a while. They too were absorbed by the ghostly 
atmosphere and swallowed up into the silence. 


1945 


I SPENT one more Yom Kippur in Vilna—Yom 
Kippur of 1945. Vilna began to fill up with Jews 
returning from Russia. A few also returned from 
the concentration camps. But we did not pray any 
longer in the Great Synagogue. We repaired the 
synagogue on Zavalne Street and held our prayer 
meetings there. The synagogue was crowded with 
people, and someone spoke on current topics. 

The cantor chanted the prayers and the sobbing 
and weeping of women was heard. Among the 
crowd, one noted a few Jewish writers who had 
come here apparently to seek the warmth of a Jew- 
ish milieu. It was a normal “Yom Kippur.” But for 
me it was hollow, strange, and desolate without 
my near, dear, and unforgettable ones . . . Alone! 





NOTICE TO READERS: 


Owing to new arrangements with the Labor Zionist 
Organization, some of our readers will begin to re- 
ceive the JEWISH FRONTIER through their LZOA 
membership. Please notify this office if any duplica- 
tion occurs in making the change. 
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The Caribbean Commission 


by Werner 


HE AGREEMENT for the establishment of a 

new Caribbean Commission (to replace the for- 
mer Anglo-American Caribbean Commission) which 
was signed recently on behalf of the four govern- 
ments having territories in the Caribbean area, 
namely the United States, Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands, marks ‘a major development in the 
colonial policy of the great powers. The development 
is worthy of a detailed consideration, particularly in 
view of the progress towards the establishment of 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council during the 
recent General Assembly session. At that session, a 
resolution was passed citing the agreement reached 
for the Caribbean region as a model for similar 
agreements in other parts of the world. 

The Caribbean Commission is the outgrowth of a 
colonial project which was initiated by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1942. It was preceded by a special 
presidential commission under the chairmanship of 
Charles W. Taussig. This commission was to survey 
the social and economic conditions in the British 
West Indies, after the United States, in the pursuit 
of their program of hemispheric defense, had ob- 
tained 99 year leases under which to construct bases 
in six British Caribbean colonies. The members of 
the commission had before them a copy of the then 
secret report of the British West India Royal Com- 
mission which, under the chairmanship of the late 
Lord Moyne, had been completed just before the out- 
break of World War II. The Moyne Report has 
become accessible only recently. It shows conclu- 
sively why the Caribbean region has been seething 
with social discontent for generations. 


AFTER their discovery by the Spaniards, the Carib- 
bean islands became the scene of one of the most 
heinous crimes committed in modern history. We 
refer to the African slave trade, in the course of 
which millions of men, women, and children were 
robbed of their homes and their liberty and thrown 
into utter degradation and despair. Many died of ex- 
haustion and disease while the survivors were sub- 
jected to unceasing cruel exploitation by their new 
masters. The West Indies became the principal slave 
market of the New World, the hub of the colonial 
system. When slavery was finally abolished in the 
middle of the 19th century, only the legal conditions 
of exploitation changed, but the social reality re- 
mained. As a matter of fact, the condition of the 
former slaves worsened in many respects. Their 
newly-won liberty was no more than the freedom of 
starvation. The plantation owners were rid of the 
obligation to feed the serfs when there was not 
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enough work for all of them, or when they had 
reached old age, while the nominally free laborers, 
in a one crop sugar economy, actually were still de- 
pendent on a single source of employment. They 
were confronted with a vicious monopolistic situa- 
tion. Where should they turn? They had to sell them- 
selves at a disastrously cheap price in a market where 
all the cards were stacked against them. In prolonged 
periods of depression, they found themselves deprived 
of even the degraded kind of security which had been 
theirs under the plantation system. In addition, the 
black man, because of his previous social degrada- 
tion, was still despised by the light-skin, mixed-blood 
mulatto élite whose elevated status was due to the 
continued betrayal to the white master-race of their 
darker brothers and sisters which had brought them 
into existence and sustained them thereafter. No 
wonder that riots and labor disturbances of varying 
scope and seriousness followed each other through- 
out the last decades, until the dissatisfaction finally 
reached threatening dimensions in the 1930's. Strikes 
and disputes on the sugar plantations in St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, and Jamaica; a revolt against increase of 
customs duties in St. Vincent; a coal strike in St. 
Lucia; an oil strike, which became a general strike, 
in Trinidad; a sympathetic strike in Barbados; a 
dockers strike in Jamaica; all these followed each 
other in rapid succession between 1935 and 1938. 
Alongside these economic outbreaks, political leader- 
ship in the islands shifted from the subservient col- 
ored middle classes to the rebellious darker masses. 
Under the leadership of powerful personalities, an 
organized labor movement was born which aimed at 
political self-government as a condition and expres- 
sion of socio-economic advance. Amid half-hearted 
attempts at mediation, the governors of the islands 
called for warships, marines, and aeroplanes; the total 
casualties amounted to 29 dead and 115 wounded. 


The Moyne Commission found an appalling 
amount of poverty and inefficiency in the islands. 
More than 30 percent of the working population was 
totally unemployed; most of those that were em- 
ployed worked only for three or four days a week; 
women workers in Barbados received about 20 cents 
a day when they worked and men received about 30 
cents; even the best cane cutters in Jamaica did not 
average more than 80 cents a day. There was a “lack 
of a tradition of craftsmanship,” unsystematic hus- 
bandry, low production, and soil erosion. The stand- 
ard of housing was described as “deplorably low,” 
infant mortality two to three times the infant mor- 
tality rate in England, the proportion of illegitimacy 
“seldom less than 60 percent and often in the neigh- 
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borhood of 70 percent of the population.” There was 
widespread illiteracy and serious overpopulation. 


SUCH was the background of Caribbean affairs when 
the President’s Commission submitted its report to 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull in 
January 1942. The report suggested the closest pos- 
sible cooperation between Great Britain and the 
United States. Owing to war conditions, this was one 
report which was acted upon quickly. On March 9, 
1942 the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
was created, to avoid unnecessary duplication of re- 
search and to facilitate the joint formulation of re- 
commendations to the respective governments. 

The recommendations were sorely needed because 
new problems had come to aggravate the chronic ills 
of the region. The personnel with which the U. S. 
Naval bases were manned transplanted the racial 
attitudes of this country to an entirely different social 
climate and thereby caused considerable disruption 
and resentment. At the same time, German sub- 
marines entered Caribbean waters and threatened the 
system of communications in the area seriously. 

The commission took the lead in organizing a co- 
ordinated program for keeping the area supplied with 
food and other necessities. It established a system of 
bulk purchases. It organized a schooner pool. It cre- 
ated a Caribbean Medica] Center in Trinidad when 
the spread of venereal disease threatened our armed 
forces. It sponsored area-wide conferences on forestry, 
fisheries, land tenure, and quarantine. A Caribbean 
Research Council of experts in agriculture, nutrition, 
and health was appointed which served useful func- 
tions in coordinating and distributing vital informa- 
tion about the area. With the help of these and 
similar measures, the emergency was overcome. 

The organization of the Commission was further 
developed along democratic lines by a joint com- 
uniqué of the two governments, issued on January 5, 
1944. The communiqué constituted a regular system 
of West-Indian conferences in which local represen- 
tatives of the territories and colonies participate. 

In the meantime, the democratization of both the 
Conference and the Commission has proceeded apace 
until the final reconstitution last year. In 1945 the 
United States and Great Britain changed their repre- 
sentation on the Commission from three to four, and 
France and the Netherlands became full members 
later that year. A final agreement was reached on 
July 15th, and signed on-October 30th, 1946. This 
agreement provides for a permanent Secretariat, 
located in Port of Spain, Trinidad, and contains the 
proviso that the personnel of the Secretariat “shall 
be recruited as largely as possible within the Carib- 
bean area, and with a view to obtaining a balanced 
national representation.” The first secretary-general 
of the reconstituted organization is a representative 
of the United States, but it was agreed that there 
should be a deputy secretary-general and three as- 
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sistants to the secretary-general, representing France, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands respectively. 


THE SECOND session of the West-Indian Conference, 
which took place early last year, was attended by 
29 delegates from British, French, Netherlands, and 
United States territories in the area, in addition to 
the representatives of the metropolitan powers. Of 
the 29 regular delegates, 23 were natives of the 
Caribbean area, and 16 of them represented the 
elected local legislatures or portions of local legisla- 
tures. Most of the 15 local territories were each rep- 
resented by one elected delegate from a local as- 
sembly and one delegate appointed by a territorial 
government. Altogether, almost 6,000,000 people of 
the Caribbean territories sent their delegates to the 
conference. 

However, if the Conference wishes to be consid- 
ered as a fully representative body, the independent 
Republics in the area, namely Cuba, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo, will have to be included among the par- 
ticipants. The inclusion of Cuba is particularly im- 
perative because of its size and population, its actual 
and potential industrial development, the fertility of 
its soil, and its dominant position in the world sugar 
market. At this time, the Caribbean Commission has 
merely solicited the cooperation of the independent 
Republics with regard to social and economic matters. 

One can appreciate the difficulties which are en- 
countered on this point. The combination of sovereign 
states with colonial and semi-colonial territories may 
raise questions which are likely to be embarrassing 
to the metropolitan powers with interests in the area, 
and perhaps actually detrimental to the organic 
growth of local self-government. Obviously, the idea 
is to prevent heated political controversy from over- 
shadowing social and economic reconstruction. This, 
however, means no more than a postponement; while 
on the other hand, even as things stand now, there 
is no dearth of problems of this nature. The partici- 
pation of the French territories of Martinique, Gauda- 
loupe and French Guiana is complicated by the fact 
that, as of January 1, 1947, these territories have 
become departments of France with representation 
in the French parliament, like any other department 
of France. According to Governor Georges H. Pari- 
sot, Acting Chairman of the French Section of the 
Caribbean Commission, it will be an “almost total 
legislative and political assimilation.” In the Dutch 
and British territories, the trend is in the direction of 
self-government rather than assimilation, according 
to the different political philosophies of their respec- 
tive metropolitan countries. The Netherlands terri- 
tories of Surinam and Curacao have been promised 
something approaching dominion status in a future 
Commonwealth of the Netherlands, which is like- 
wise to include Holland and the Indonesian Republic. 
Jamaica, after a protracted struggle of many decades, 
has almost reached dominion status within the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations. The first election ever 
held in the British West Indies under universal suf- 
frage took place there in 1944. Even in Trinidad, 
Barbados, and British Guiana property qualifications 
have been eliminated or lowered. The political phi- 
losophy of the United States of America is oscillating 
between French and British conceptions of govern- 
ment, but some change in the relationship between 
Puerto Rico and the continental United States, be it 
in the way of statehood, dominion status, or full in- 
dependence, is foreshadowed by the recent appoint- 
ment of a native Puerto Rican, Mr. Jesus T. Pinero, 
to the governorship of the island, to succeed former 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell. Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica were responsible for the insertion of the 
words “or future” in the following proviso of the 
agreement of July 15, 1946: 


“Nothing in this agreement shall be construed 


to conflict with the existing or future constitu- | 


tional relations between any member govern- 
ment and its territories, or in any way to affect 
the constitutional authority and responsibility 
of the territorial governments.” 


There is also some concern with regard to the 
political instability of the independent Republics. 
Santo Domingo is a semi-iascist dictatorship with a 
violent Communist undercurrent, while in Cuba the 
Communist party is in control of the major labor 
unions and through them has considerable power in 
the national legislature. However, this does not differ 
basically from the situation in Martinique, where the 
Communists are the majority party in the local legis- 
lature and have named the two Martinique delegates 
to the French Assembly, or from the position in 
Jamaica, with its militant labor movement and fre- 
quent strikes. Similarly, Haiti’s insistence on racial 
equality and on the implementation of human rights 
provisions in international relations merely gives ex- 
pression to a sentiment which is widely held through- 
out the entire Caribbean region. 


ALL THIS points to the basic illness of the area, 
namely poverty, disease, and overpopulation. Poverty 
is the heritage of the past under the plantation sys- 
tem. It must be overcome by radical, if slow and cau- 
tious, changes in the appropriation and utilization of 
natural resources. Measures in the direction of agri- 
cultural and industrial diversification, soil conserva- 
tion, and vocational education are intended to serve 
this purpose. Disease can only be combated if poverty 
is attacked in a concerted effort. Overpopulation is 
relative to the present economy and may be changed 
through economic development. In this sense, over- 
population is inevitable in a period of transition from 
a system of colonial exploitation to more democratic 
forms of social life. In such a period, public hygiene 
reduces infant mortality while industrialism has not 


yet sufficiently progressed to make a dent on the 
birth-rate. A planned movement of migration would 
bridge the gap. While mass migration out of the re- 
gion encounters innumerable difficulties, migration 
within the region from areas of high population pres- 
sure to sparsely settled areas, such as Cuba, British 
Honduras, and the Guianas, seems both possible and 
desirable under a system of regional collaboration. 
However, the major problem remains the utilization 
of manpower in its present habitat. 


If one glances over the report of the second ses- 
sion of the West Indian Conference which took place 
in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, at the beginning of 
this year, one is impressed with the fresh and prac- 
tical approach to the problems of international 
administration which has been made there. Three 
committees of the Caribbean Commission, one on 
“Organizational Matters,” one on “Consideration of 
Certain Basic Problems of the Area,’ and one on 
“Consideration of Subjects Recommended for Specific 
Action,” reported to the Conference. Committee I 
elaborated upon the procedure for future conference 
agenda and submitted proposals as to how the Carib- 
bean Commission can best serve the area; Committee 
II dealt with agricultural and industrial diversifica- 
tion, inter-Caribbean trade and transportation, health, 
plant and animal quarantine, and research in the 
fields of agriculture, public health, industrial and en- 
gineering technology, and the social sciences; Com- 
mittee III, finally, submitted for consideration a tour- 
ist project, measures to encourage local crafts, rec- 
ommendations for a number of sociological surveys, 
and a program for a conference of soil scientists. 


The Caribbean Commission and the West-Indian 
Conference are generally considered a model effort 
in international democracy and regional cooperation. 
One can only express the hope that their example 
may be heeded in other problem areas upon this 
globe, notably in South-East Asia, in Central Africa, 
and in the Middle East. Especially, the contrast be- 
tween the spirit of collaboration which prevailed at 
St. Thomas and the atmosphere of high-handedness 
and intrigue which permeated the recent gathering 
of the Arab League at Bludan, shows clearly what 
remains to be done. If Great Britain wanted to achieve 
in the Middle East what it has so successfully helped 
to promote in this hemisphere, namely peace and 
good-will among peoples and nations, a political con- 
spiracy like the Arab League could no longer pose 
as a true regional representation. Self-government 
has to be established against feudalism there, as 
against colonialism here, under the joint guardian- 
ship of the great powers. With British diplomacy 
hide-bound and slow to change from an established 
position to a daringly new one, here is the line along 
which President Truman may well continue in the 
East what his predecessor so» auspiciously started 
in the West. 
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Incomplete Notes on a Complete Kafka 


HE HOUSE OF SCHOCKEN BOOKS, estab- 

lished in the early ’thirties in Berlin as Schock- 
en Verlag, has taken up publication of Judaic liter- 
ature in New York. This is a most gratifying and 
significant event, for if what happened to Jewry 
and Judaism in Central and Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the past decade may be compared to the Span- 
ish catastrophe of 500 years ago, then it would 
seem that America must now assume the functions 
which once were taken over by such countries as 
Holland. Let us hope that the township founded 
under the name of New Amsterdam will become 
as important a Jewish publishing center as Old 
Amsterdam used to be. 

Among the first Schocken books to appear is 
Volume I of the Collected Writings of Franz 
Kafka*. This is the first of a projected ten-volume 
edition, in English as well as in German, including 
a Kafka biography by Max Brod, Kafka’s lifelong 
friend and literary executor, now in Palestine. That 
Kafka’s complete works should finally be offered, 
not only in the language in which he wrote them 
but also in the language spoken by the majority of 
Occidental mankind, is in itself cause for rejoicing; 
and we may take additional joy and pride in the 
fact that the publication is being undertaken by a 
Jewish house. 

The first volume contains four “long stories”: 
Investigations of a Dog, The Burrow, The Great 
Wall of China, and The Giant Mole; fifteen “Short 
Stories and Fables,” ranging in length from two to 
ten pages; and about forty pages of aphorisms. The 
translation by Willa and Edwin Muir is nothing 
short of superb, retaining that strange mixture of 
naiveté and refinement, of éxposure and restraint, 
which gave to Kafka’s German a kind of twilight- 
lucidity, soothing and disturbing at the same time. 
As contemporary German literature goes, the ma- 
jority of its creators are not apt to lose much of 
their style through translation, because they didn’t 
have much style in the first place. Indeed, there are 
quite a number who make better reading in a scru- 
pulous translation. Among the unhappy few who 
do have something to lose, Kafka, as far as I know, 
is the only one who comés out even. 

A word should be added about print and make- 
up, which are in impeccable taste, to the surprise 
of nobody who knew the old Schocken Buecherei. 


SCHOCKEN published a German Kafka-Anthology 
once before, in 1934. Its editor, Heinz Politzer, in 





* Franz Kafka: The Great Wall of China. Stories and Reflec- 
tions. Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York, 1946. 
316 pp. $3.00. 


an epilogue representing one of the most brilliant 
studies ever written about Kafka, convincingly 
pointed out that, and why, “the selection was as 
easy as it was difficult; for wherever you touch 
Kafka’s oeuvre, it opens or closes itself in its en- 
tirety.” This applies to the preserit volume as well, 
although there is a common denominator: all of 
its contents was written during the last years of 
Kafka’s life (between 1918 and 1924), and Kafka 
by then had achieved a pretty definite conception 
of himself (which means that he was pretty cer- 
tain of his uncertainties). Still, when Edwin Muir, 
in his highly informative preface, opines that this 
book “gives a more clear and general notion of 
Kafka’s intentions . . . than any other of his works,” 
one is tempted to take exception at least to the 
word “clear.” In connection with Kafka, “clear” 
sounds rather out of place, no less so than “unclear” 
would in connection with André Gide, or “deep” 
in connection with Hemingway. A man, wide 
awake, throwing himself at the mercy of a night- 
mare, and painstakingly recording its phases: this 
is what Kafka does, and if this be clarity, then the 
clarity will be all the greater the longer the record 
is. Then the three hundred pages of The Trial are 
“clearer” than the three pages of their essential 
blueprint, The Knock at the Manor Gate. 

However, about the “more general notions” 
conveyed by this volume, Muir is no doubt correct, 
and as a sort of initiation from the end, it may 
serve a purpose which could not be otherwise 
served. It may be less conclusive than one of the 
great novels or one of the few pieces approved for 
publication by Kafka during his lifetime, but it is, 
through the sheer variety of its starting points, 
more indicative, especially’ to readers who are still 
to be initiated. And they are the ones whom 
Schocken had in mind in publishing this volume as 
the first of ten. 


WHEN THE “Chinesische Mauer” appeared in 
1936, Kafka was known and established through- 
out the realm of German literature as the unique 
phenomenon he is, and nobody was any longer 
open to new explanations about him, because every- 
body had his own, private one. But manifold 
as these interpretations were, they had ceased to be 
controversial. The literary climate in which Kafka 
was read was, so to speak, normal, and the “Chine- 
sische Mauer” was received by critics and readers 
not as a basis on which to form a judgment about 
Kafka but rather as additional confirmation of judg- 
ments already made. 

The literary climate in which “The Great Wall 
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of China” will be received here is definitely on the 
torrid side: Kafka in this country (and right now 
in France, too) is the center of a controversy more 
heated than he ever provoked in his native realm. 
This controversy is largely based upon the misun- 
derstanding that Kafka must not be misunderstood. 
I should like to take the opportunity to make the 
peaceful proposal that there is no such thing as “un- 
derstanding” or “misunderstanding” Kafka. You 
can only “accept” or “reject” him (or, as has been 
said, be accepted or rejected by him), and there is 
most definitely nobody to decide whether a misun- 
derstood acceptance should rate higher or lower 
than a well understood rejection. You will either 
feel that he means something (that is, you may be 
struck by the most terrifying enlightenment), or 
you will not feel a thing (that is, you may emerge 
from the most unperturbing blackout). In either 
case, the decision will occur at page 3 at the latest. 
From there on, you are bound to Kafka till the end 
of time—or you may go on fancying yourself to 
be free. 

Allegedly, there are some who at page 3 make 
their decision in favor of a headlong flight, al- 
though they strongly feel that Kafka means some- 
thing. As a matter of fact, they do not flee in spite 
of this feeling, but because of it. 


THERE is another acute misunderstanding in the pres- 
ent Kafka “trend” in English and French literary cir- 


cles. I don’t know whether right now we have in this 


country any precisely demarcated group proclaiming 
him their one and only. In France, the Existentialists 
seem of late to have taken him over from the Surreal- 
ists, which is just as well. Within a reasonable time, 
these various claims on Kafka will be equilibrated by 
experts given to the sober business of putting things 
in the right place; and what they will put in the right 
place will, of course, not be the trendists but Kafka 
himself. And a fine job they will do, employing a 
marksmanship which might as well blast Beethoven 
for having been played at the Reichsparteitag in 
Nurnberg. All of which will be only part of the mis- 
understanding it pretends to clear up, namely: the 
attempt to “modernize” Kafka, to make him subject 
to a trend of whatever direction, to make him appear 
as either originating in, or aiming at, acutely present- 
day circumstances, and, in short, to confine him with- 
in the boundaries of what we so self-assuredly call 
“our time.” As if man’s inner and uttermost loneliness 
were not once just as desperate among the ancient 
plowshares as it is among the tractors of today; as if 
man’s uncertainty of his fellow-man were a newly 
created. neurosis; as if man’s endeavor to find out 
about his whereabouts under the sky had ever been 
guided by any reliable landmark; and as if man had 
ever, ever known the last word in his discussion with 
Him who does not answer. That doesn’t mean that the 
20th century left no imprint on Kafka’s oeuvre. It 
did. Buc abstract from these, and you still have 
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Kafka’s oeuvre. You can make him “fit” the 20th 
century, but you cannot define him on its grounds. 
You cannot secularize him. 


Nor CAN you define him through-any other of his 
ingredients, however discernible. True, there are 
things in his writing (and even in his style) which 
probably wouldn’t be there if Kafka had not been a 
native son of Prague, of that mysteriously interwoven 
city in whose twisted little streets and old tunnelled 
houses the spirits of the Slavic, German, and Jewish 
heritage used to meet. There are things which mark 
him a European as unmistakenly as others identify 
him as a Jew. Some interpreters will prove him to be 
a product of the decaying Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
some will use his illness as a key to the understand- 
ing of his works (for instance, and with a rich as- 
sortment of fitting symbols available, The Burrow 
has been interpreted as the parable of Kafka’s fight 


against his tuberculosis), some will draw all the. 


conclusions they need from the fact that Kafka’s 
heroes are mostly of the petite bourgeoisie, if not 
of the poor. And there is a good deal to each of these 
points. But in reciting them and adding them to- 
gether, one might well reverse the “dayenu” of the 
Passover Haggadah: however much it is, it is not 
enough. 

The best thing a reviewer can do is to admit this 
insufficiency. In doing so with regard to a work 
whose essential message consists in this very percep- 
tion: that all is not enough, he assumes, in a way, 
Kafka’s own position. Only, in order to assume it 
rightfully, he, too, should have gone through all the 
hellish trials of Kafka’s relentlessness. And this, to 
be sure, he cannot do. This is what nobody but 
Kafka could do. 


SOMETIMES, Kafka allows himself to stop in his 
tracks and make a statement which he will not im- 
mediately either expand or set limits to. He allows 
himself to catch his breath. It is only natural that 
this uncanny miracle should choose to happen in 
those short-winded manifestos called “aphorisms.” 
There, one may encounter so definite a maxim as: 
“In the fight between you and the world, back the 
world,” or so unrefuted a finding as: “What is laid 
upon us to accomplish is the negative; the positive 
is already given.” However, even the simplest be- 
ginning of even the shortest “short story” will open 
up on you with that strange double-echo, coming 
from the invisible bottomi of everyday’s abyss. You 
read: “It was summer, a hot day. With my sister, 
I was passing the gate of a great house on our way 
home”—and you are at once overawed by the most 
frightful and nightmarish doubts as to whether 
that “hot day” was just a hot day the way you know 
days to be hot, whether that “great house” didn’t 
hide anything but just a great house, whether the 
“way home” did lead home at all, and, indeed, 
whether there is any “home.” For if it really were 
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the “way home,” brother and sister would surely 
know all the buildings on the wayside, and would 
know what is the matter in that great house; or, 
if they didn’t, this very mystery would be the point 
of the matter. But by counterposing the innocent 
reality of brother and sister on their way home with 
the unexplained appearance of “a” great house of 
which they know nothing, Kafka creates the atmos- 
phere of a super-charged fairytale, in which any- 
thing may happen and still be real. (Sure enough, 
it does happen, and it zs real.) 


HAZARDOUS as it is to interpret Kafka on the 
ground of given indications, it is pure roulette to 
try and do so on the ground of supposed ones. 
Philip Rahv, in some admirably concise and re- 
spectful “exegetical notes” at the end of this vol- 
ume, seems inclined to agree with the suggestions. 
of earlier critics according to whom Kafka, in the 
allegorical figure of China’s far away emperor, 
would allude particularly to the Jewish religion as 
to a “religion of the past,” as to something “ar- 
chaic” and “purely historical.” These critics find 
themselves in obvious (and obviously untenable) 
contradiction to the sincerest and by far the best 
informed authority on Kafka, Max Brod, who only 
a few months ago unquestionably committed him- 
self on how positively aware of his Jewishness and 
how vitally interested in Judaism Kafka was.*) 
“You must not bother too much about opinions,” 
says Kafka’s priest toward the end of The Trial. “The 
scripture is unchangeable, and the opinions are but 
an expression of despair about this unchangeability.” 
Here we are. And whether or not Kafka’s own 


opinion is “Jewish”: his approach most certainly is. 


It is as Jewish as that supreme question posed by all 
Biblical and Talmudic writings, the question about 
man’s incapability of comprehending and of realizing 
the Divine Law. Kafka does not mean to provide us 
with a solution, although he comes as dangerously 
close to it as The Law will permit. The utmost he can 
do for us is to take us along to the farthest possible 
point, from whence every one of us has to go on and 
find out for himself. He does not mean to explain the 
answer but the question. 


Among the innumerable anecdotes about that old 
Jewish habit of “k/aeren,” is the one about the two 
heavy thinkers who, exhausted from a long try con- 
cerning the sense of life, keep silent for quite a while. 
Then, finally, one of them speaks up again. 

“Indeed,” he says with a deep sigh. “Life is like 
a suspended bridge.” 

The other cannot help wondering: 

“Why, of all things, like a suspended bridge?” 

“How would I know?” is the hopelessly resigned 
answer. 

Kafka knows. 





* Max Brod: “The Jewishness of Franz Kafka,” JEWISH FRON- 
TIER, May 1946. 
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Platform of a Southern Liberal 
THE SHORE DIMLy SEEN, dy Ellis 
Gibbs Arnall. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and New York, 

1946. pp. 312. $3.00. 

A politically alert reader in the 
America of 1947 will certainly ap- 
proach a book written by Ellis Gibbs 
Arnall with great interest. Ever since 
his election as Governor of Georgia in 
1942, when he was the younyest state 
chief executive in the country, he has 
attracted attention. He has made a rep- 
utation for himself through hi. reforms 
in the Georgia constitution, his cham- 
pionship of free education anc| the sol- 
dier- vote, his fight against freight rate 
differentials and the Ku Klux Klan. 
He is now due to leave his office, 
but the reasons which made the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt pick 
him to announce his fourth term can- 
didacy to the press, still stand. Here is 
a Southern white representative who 
tries to do justice to the Negro; a 
Southern advocate of free enterprise 
who supports labor unions; a Southern 
politician who is a friend of Henry A. 
Wallace; a democrat with a small “d,” 
as he calls himself, not merely a Demo- 
crat from Dixie. In short, Ellis Gibbs 
Arnall is one of those very sare men 
who are capable of combining both the 
Southern and the New Deal wing of 
the Democratic party, usually at logger- 
heads. When such a man writes about 
the political and economic problems of 
America, as seen from a Southern view- 
point, when he subsequently takes to 
the lecture platform, from which he 
will continue to discuss the South and 
its future in the nation, he is thereby 
throwing his hat into the ring and pre- 
senting himself as a candidate for the 
presidency or the vice-presidency of the 
United States. 

The Shore Dimly Seen is, according- 
ly, a blueprint of the future glory of the 
Democratic Party, envisaged at a time 
when “the foe’s haughty hcst” holds 
the front of the stage. That is to say, 
the ex-Governor of Georgi: tries ‘to 
outline a program for the néion as a 
whole, not merely to defend the inter- 
ests of his section. Nonetheless, he does 
so as a Child of his region, subject to 
all the influences of the environment 
wherein he was reared. 

Ex-Governor Arnall presents him- 
self as a liberal, and his liberalism has 
a nineteenth century flavor, derived 
from the frontier of capitalistic society. 
Thus, this son and grandson of sturdy 
provincial entrepreneurs defends the 
older and more individualized forms 
of “free enterprise,” as they have sur- 
vived in the outlying parts of America, 
against the inroads of the managerial 
revolution. Accordingly, he upholds 


the institutions of regional self-govern- 
ment against the encroachments of a 
centralized bureaucracy. If he intends 
to maintain such a position intelligent- 
ly, it stands to reason that he must be 
on the lookout for alliances and adap- 
tations. He realizes, therefore, with 
senses sharpened by the freight-rate 
dispute, that private monopolies can 
only be broken by means of continuous 
supervision and regulation by the na- 
tional administration. He further real- 
izes, with the example of T.V.A. in 
mind, that social and economic plan- 
ning must be directed by agencies of 
the government. He understands finally, 
that the menacing power of big busi- 
ness must be checked by labor unions 
of industrial scope, and that the Amer- 
ican Negro is as much part of Amer- 
ica’s labor force as he is a race apart. 
Thus, he represents a genuine liberal- 
ism which is capable of a progressive 
development, as against the fake liber- 
alism of the “tariff gang” and the per- 
verted liberalism of fascist movements. 

Arnall revives the position of popu- 
lism. The populist revolt of the 1890's 
was led by a Westerner, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, but Southern agrarians 
like Tilman and Watson tuned in to 
his battlecry against the “cross of gold” 
upon which “mankind” was about to be 
crucified. The Southerner Arnall tries 
now, as Bryan once did, to unite the 
“colonial regions” of the South and the 
West against the dominating financial 
interests of the East, although with 
somewhat less oratory and considerably 
greater circumspection and openmind- 
edness. Fortunately for his reputation 
in New York (which will have to be a 
good one if he actually attempts to run 
for a high national office), he selects 
Boston as the incarnation of what he 
considers most evil in our national life. 
“Benighted Boston, where the grave- 
stones are desecrated,” stands for the 
combined danger of past and present, 
of reaction and fascism, while Arnall’s 
own South, together with the West, 
appears as the protagonist of popular 
government. He speaks of them as of 
“our colonial regions,” meaning thereby 
that their manpower and natural re- 
sources are exploited by the financial 
interests which reside in the East. The 
charge of colonialism implies that an 
area is “dependent,” that is, that only 
agricultural and mineral raw materials 
are produced and exported while the 
development of manufactures, and 
hence the amassment of substantial 
profits is hampered. Freight-rate difier- 
entials stand out as one of the major in- 
strumentalities in this process. By 
means of freight rate differentials, the 
competition of Southern and Western 
with Eastern manufacturers is rendered 
difficult, if not impossible within their 
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own home territory, not even to speak 
of their chances (or lack of any 
chance), to compete in extra-regional 
markets. The regional argument is turn- 
ed into a national one by the assertion 
that the impoverishment of the South 
and the retarded development of the 
West are detrimental to the national 
economy and the national defense. 
Even more grave is the implication that 
“colonial” exploitation in America pre- 
vents the growth of a truly national 
spirit and fosters fascist dissension. 

Arnall is well aware of the ingredi- 
ents of fascism in the contemporary 
American scene. As such he lists (in 
this order): an unnatural centralization 
of industry and population within a 
favored metropolitan region, with ris- 
ing tensions between various economic 
classes and ethnic groups; the develop- 
ment of a system of control over the 
national economy by those who are 
neither owners nor workers within the 
industry affected; the creation outside 
the de jure government of a private 
government of the great corporations; 
the tendency to substitute administra- 
tive law for that created either by the 
custom of the country or the action of 
the representatives of the people; a 
weakening of the autonomous political 
subdivisions in the nation; the develop- 
ment of two parallel psychological 
trends, namely a feeling of impotence 
on the part of the average citizen and 
the search for a scapegoat upon whom 
to lay the collective political, economic, 
and ideological sins of the era. As a 
cure, he rejects “the internecine strife 
of classes” and advocates an economy of 
abundance “in which there will be no 
conflict between private initiative and 
public initiative and in which individ- 
ual opportunity is compatible with the 
welfare of society.” There, one sees the 
ground upon which Arnall and Wallace 
may well unite. 

However, one would have liked to 
see a little elaboration, telling us just 
how all these fine things can be 
achieved and maintained. Unless this 
is done, the clouds of a romantic Uto- 
pia will remain hovering over the 
knights of progressivism. In the same 
way, the vagueness of a merely anti- 
isolationist, but otherwise unformu- 
lated, foreign policy should be consoli- 
dated, and there are numerous other 
generalities, exaggerations, and incon- 
sistencies which ought to be cleared 
up. This reviéwer, being no politician, 
does not feel up to the task of passing 
judgment upon all the facets of the 
Arnallian political platform. However, 
a word must be said about the shibbo- 
leth of every progressive movement in 
America, and especially in the South, 
namely the problem of race relations. 
Arnall is shrewd enough to know that 
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the racial aspects of the Southern prob- 
lem can only be played down if the eco- 
nomic aspects are played up. He asserts, 
somewhat overpointedly and not entire- 
ly free of the embarrassment which 
befalls every white Southerner when it 
comes to a discussion of race relations, 
that the so-called Negro problem is in 
reality the problem of Southern pov- 
erty. Free the South of the shackles of 
colonialism, and the racial antagonism, 
which stands out in such bold relief 
now, will disappear. Open the gates of 
economic opportunity to the Negro 
and the bogey of social equality will 
vanish. This formula marks quite pre- 
cisely the area of concessions which 
Southern liberalism may feel safe to 
make at this time, but we are afraid 
that no enduring edifice of democracy 
(with a small “d”) can be built upon 
this ground. The fight against the “co- 
lonial” imperialism of the East would 
carry so. much the more weight if it 
were extended into a fight against the 
colonial features within Southern so- 
ciety itself, and the struggle for the 
political and economic emancipation 
of the South would hold out so much 
the greater promise of fulfillment 
if it were to realize the unity of inter- 
ests between the Negro and white 
segments of the Southern working class 
against all sorts of exploitation, irre- 
spective of their geographical deriva- 
tion. Finally, it must be said, all consid- 
erations of political expediency not- 
withstanding, that economic opportu- 
nity once granted, social equality can- 
not be withheld much longer, and that 
the choice, therefore, is between the 
brazen denial of economic opportunity 
on the one hand and the bold advocacy 
of social equality on the other. This 
does not imply that the races will not 
remain distinct entities in the forsee- 
able future. But if the liberals of the 
South make up their minds to enter 
the national arena, they will have to 
muster up courage and come to recog- 
nize that the platform of democracy is 
one and indivisible. 


W. J.C. 
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